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The Social Reform Law in Denmark 
By K. K. STerIncKE 
Minister of Justice 


In the Review for June 1931 Svend Régind discussed the proposi- 
tion for Social Reform which he called one of the sensations of the 
Rigsdag session. The plan was worked out by K. K. Steincke, then 
Minister for Social Affairs, and was presented in a work of nine 
hundred pages. Its object was to unite all the functions of poor relief 
and security in one great system to be controlled by the State. Social 
Reform became a law in 1933. We are fortunate in having induced 
Minister Steincke, the creator of the law, to discuss it in the pages 
of the Review. 


N DANISH SOCIAL legislation the provisions relating to poor 

relief and security were until recently scattered through about fifty 

statutes and statutory regulations. The new measure called Social 
Reform codifies and unites all these in four laws as follows: The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law; the Accident Insurance Law; the National 
Insurance Law, and the Poor Relief Law. The last two contain most 
of the new principles embodied in Social Reform. All four form part 
of one connected system. 

As the chief drawbacks in our earlier legislation I may mention the 
following: 

1) The impenetrable wilderness of disconnected laws and regula- 
tions adopted at different times, according to different principles, and 
under the influence of varying political situations. 

2) The unreasonably severe disabilities attached to the receipt of 
poor relief, such as loss of the right to vote, obligatory return to the 
home municipality, and prohibition against marriage. These disabilities 
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have for generations been a condition of receiving relief. Their harsh- 
ness has led to a great many exceptions being made in cases of poor but 
respectable people who have been forced by their necessities to accept 
public aid. Not only that, but it has led to the creation of an entirely 
new institution superimposed on the old, namely the Municipal Relief 
Fund (Kommunale H jalpekasse), a sort of public charity apparatus 
not controlled by any fixed rules. This system or lack of system gave an 
opening both for party politics as a means of vote-getting, and for local 
politics in apportioning the expenses of relief. Often the question of 
which public fund should pay, rather than the character and circum- 
stances of the applicant for aid, became the determining factor in 
deciding whether an individual was to lose his civil rights by accepting 
ordinary poor relief or whether he was to be lifted up among the “upper 
class needy” by receiving aid from the Relief Fund. 

3) Closely connected with these weaknesses was the splitting up of 
the administration, which in one small town might be divided among 
the Town Council, the Relief Fund, the Sickness Benefit Society, the 
Child Welfare Committee, and the chief of police. This meant that 
hardly anyone could have a grasp of the whole situation. Authority and 
responsibility were not always vested in the same body, which is par- 
ticularly unfortunate when it is a question of using other people's 
money. Furthermore, a divided authority encourages duplication and 
chiseling. 

4) Too much was left to the discretion of the administration. When 
there is no limit set to the amount and duration of relief other than the 
common denominator of the administration’s “kind heart” and the 
applicant’s ability to present his case in as piteous a light as possible, 
we may be sure that the expenses of relief will steadily mount. Instead 
of this idea of charity, it is better to base relief on the principle of just 
due, and to formulate, as far as practicable, definite rules fixing the 
limit of income and the amount of the grant—-which can then be moved 
up and down according to resources and price levels. 

5) The distinction between insurance and poor relief was irrational, 
especially in the case of old age annuities which were granted without 
any regard to whether the individual himself had done anything 
throughout his life to insure himself against illness and disability. 

6) The rules according to which normally one-fourth of the aid 
should be given by the municipality in which the recipient lived, and 
three-fourths by the one to which he legally belonged, involved exten- 
sive investigations and often resulted in disagreement. An individual 
did not win unconditional right to be counted as belonging to a com- 
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munity before he had resided there for five—in some cases for ten or 
fifteen—years, a regulation which tempted a municipality to get rid of 
a needy person “in time’’—sometimes by means of marriage! 

7) Practically the whole burden of relief fell upon the municipali- 
ties, an unreasonable state of things, especially in a country where the 
size and economic resources of the different municipalities vary so 
much as in Denmark. Furthermore, there are reasons of racial hygiene 
which make it more practicable that the State should care for the 
mentally defective, the epileptic, and other incurables. 

8) The work of funding and accounting became too complicated 
under the old arrangement. Added to this was the fact that the exodus 
of wealthy residents from the industrial centers to suburbs with lower 
tax rates tended, with the whole antiquated system, to favor the rich 
municipalities at the expense of the poorer. 


Insurance or Poor Relief 


The older legislation had poor relief for its starting-point. Gradually 
a mass of laws defining the exceptions had been passed in order to 
enable needy persons to accept poor relief without loss of civil rights, 
and various institutions had been created to administer these laws. 
Nevertheless any aid that for some reason could not be covered by one 
of these exceptions—which were after all more or less casual in their 
workings—would entail loss of civil rights, unless the Relief Fund 
(Hjelpekasse) considered the applicant “worthy” and had the means 
wherewith to help him. 

The starting-point of Social Reform is exactly the opposite. Accord- 
ing to the new system, an applicant can receive poor relief only under 
circumstances definitely fixed by law; and the resultant disabilities, 
which vary with the conditions, are also fixed by law. Social Reform 
asks: Which cases of want should be taken care of under insurance and 
which under poor relief, and in the case of poor relief what loss of civil 
rights should it entail? 

The answer is as follows: Insurance must first of all take care of 
workmen’s compensation for accidents incurred in the exercise of one’s 
occupation. Here, as in other countries, the expenses must be borne by 
the industries and not by the taxpayers. In the nature of the case, loss 
of civil rights does not enter in here. When earning power is impaired 
not by loss of ability to work, but by loss of opportunity, in other 
words, when we come to the question of unemployment, this too must 
he met by insurance. The unemployment grants, though greatly aug- 
mented by subsidies from public funds, are not considered as poor 
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relief, and consequently do not entail any loss of civil rights, provided 
they come within the domain of insurance. Furthermore, it is possible 
to make the insurance system cover the various cases of need that arise 
from loss of earning power, temporarily by reason of illness or child- 
birth, or permanently by reason of old age or continued invalidism. 
This field is covered by the National Insurance Law. 

Cases of want that do not come within these categories must be met 
by poor relief, but this does not mean that the case is left to individual 
discretion. Here, too, the principle of just due is followed as far as 
possible. That is, there are fixed rules about the degree of want that 
entitles to relief and the amount of support to be extended. Further- 
more, there is a unified and centralized administration. The Municipal 
Council may take over all branches of relief and delegate them to a 
Social Committee. 

The occasional aid which people who usually take care of themselves, 
and who pay premiums in the National Insurance, may require in case 
of some unforeseen calamity, can be given by the Social Committee, 
which at its discretion though to a limited degree can extend relief 
without consequent loss of civil rights. The same is true in regard to 
other special aid, such as some forms of sickness relief, care of defec- 
tives, aid in childbirth, and similar specially defined cases. The want 
that arises from the inability of children to care for themselves is met 
in part by the general Child Welfare, in part by grants or subsidies 
paid from or through government agencies to lone persons with 
dependents, to orphans, to children of widows, and also for alimony 
and similar things. All this, of course, does not entail any loss of 
civil rights. 

But the question of civil disabilities arises when discretionary relief 
is extended outside of the insurance system in cases not covered by the 
laws about exceptions. In their mildest form they involve only a certain 
amount of control and repayment. But the disabilities are increased 
with the amount of aid given and in accordance with the character and 
circumstances of the recipient. When we come to those guilty of wilful 
failure to provide for dependents, alcoholists, professional vagrants, or 
prostitutes, we find poor relief entailing loss of civil rights in the most 
severe form. 

The backbone of the whole Social Reform system may be described 
by saying that aid is given not in accordance with the nature of the 
institution but in accordance with the nature of the need; that the 
unscientific and arbitrary distinction between worthy and unworthy 
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poor is replaced by a system which apportions aid and its consequent 
legal effects according to the character of the applicant, his cireum- 
stances, and his more or less asocial or antisocial conduct; that the 
amount of relief which is the applicant’s just due is defined as clearly 
as possible; and that the humiliating loss of civil rights in consequence 
of receiving poor relief is limited to those who in a civilized community 
must be regarded as having lost the moral right of a citizen. 

The more detailed rules regarding residence, administration, and 
funding, however interesting, are too complicated to be even touched 
on in this short summary. I shall mention only one or two provisions. 
After the adoption of Social Reform the State bears all the expenses in 
connection with caring for defectives, supporting children whether born 
in or out of wedlock, and caring for foreigners. Another important 
change is that a large group of expenditures, especially for the discre- 
tionary relief, the burden of which formerly rested on the individual 
municipality, is now borne one-third by the municipality in which the 
recipient lives and two-thirds by a funding institution consisting of all 
the municipalities of the country. The expenses are apportioned on the 
basis of population, assessed valuation, and tax receipts, thus relieving 
the poorer communities of a part of their burden and placing a larger 
share on the wealthier communities. 

The four principal laws, the Unemployment Insurance, Accident 
Insurance, National Insurance, and Poor Relief Laws, all contain a 
myriad of details which it is not possible to enter upon here. The provi- 
sions for accident insurance (workmen’s compensation) and unem- 
ployment insurance do not differ much from the statutes in force in 
other countries. In Denmark the employer carries a smaller and the 
tax-paying public a larger part of the unemployment allowances than 
in most other places, and we have also a special safeguard in the crisis 
funds which may be drawn on in cases of unusually long continued 
unemployment. The persons who are insured against unemployment 
number about 400,000. 

The new Danish system of National Insurance, on the other hand, is 
something unique in that, although it is now compulsory, it is built up 
on a foundation of the voluntary sickness insurance which has long been 
very common in Denmark. It means that everyone who pays his sickness 
and disability premium has a right in case of sickness to various forms 
of aid and also in ease of disability—loss of two-thirds of his earning 
power—to a disability annuity calculated on his income and property 
limits. Furthermore he has a right, upon reaching the age of sixty-five, 
to a non-contributory old age annuity, also fixed according to the 
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degree of his necessity. This system of National Insurance has proved 
very popular, as is evident from the fact that the insured constitute 
more than 80 per cent of the population over fifteen years of age. Old 
age annuity is paid to 125,000 persons, or 45 per cent of those over 
sixty-five. The disability annuity is paid to 31,000 persons. 

The Poor Relief Law, which deals with all aid given outside of the 
insurance system, especially all the discretionary aid, and which lays 
down rules for administration, funding, ete., is surely the most elabo- 
rate and complete law on public relief in this sinful world. But it costs 
a great deal of money. 


Counting the Cost 

The aggregate expenses in connection with Social Reform will, of 
course, vary greatly according to the economic condition of the country 
as a whole, and especially according to the number of unemployed. Last 
year the total cost was 375,000,000 kroner: about 11 per cent of our 
national income, or fully 100 kroner for each person in the country 
(250 kroner for each taxpayer). Of this amount 73 per cent was paid 
by the State and municipalities, 23 per cent by the insured, and only 
4 per cent by the employers. 

The amount paid by the State and municipalities is about 275,000.- 
000 kroner and constitutes a full third of the public income. The State 
alone pays in subsidy to the sick insurance funds about 17,000,000 
kroner, to the disability insurance 5,500,000 kroner, to old age annuities 
43,000,000 kroner, for unemployment insurance about 24,000,000 
kroner, for alimony about 10,000,000 kroner, for care of defectives 
20,000,000 kroner, and so on. At the same time the premiums paid by 
the insured amount to about 85,000,000 kroner, of which 40,000,000 
kroner goes to sickness insurance, 11,000,000 kroner to disability insur- 
ance, and 34,000,000 kroner to unemployment insurance. These figures 
will, of course, vary with conditions, but at least one item is sure to 
increase, namely, that for old age annuities, as the distribution of the 
population in age groups changes. 

Whether or not this Social Reform can last will depend first and 
foremost on whether or not the high rate of unemployment continues. 
If we cannot agree on relieving unemployment by other means than 
unemployment grants-—which in the long run must have a demoralizing 
effect—it is clear that no social legislation built up as our Social 
Reform is can possibly stand the strain. We must at least expect violent 
political struggles, unless the economic conditions, especially in agricul- 
ture, change very much for the better. 





The Inspection Station for Children Between One and Seven Bridges the Gap Between 
the Baby Stations and the School 


Child Health in Norway 


By L. STouTENBERG 


In the matter of child health Norway stands first among the nations 
of the North, with Finland a close second. Dr. Stoltenberg tells some- 
thing of the energetic and systematic work that has achieved this 
result, particularly in Oslo where the problem has been greatest and 
the success most signal. 


N NORWAY, as in all civilized countries, interest in child welfare 
has grown enormously during the twentieth century. Social and 
hygienic work for children is meeting more and more intelligent 
understanding among all classes of our population, and the govern- 
ment in its social reforms is to an ever greater extent calling on the 
medical profession for aid. As a result, the work undertaken for 
humanitarian reasons is often widened in scope and becomes a means 
of building a better and healthier nation. For instance, the meals served 
to school children were first given only to those who did not have 
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enough to eat at home, to save them from going hungry, but through 
the efforts of the dietary experts in the schools they have become a 
hygienic factor of the greatest importance. It is not enough that the 
children receive sufficient food to satisfy them, but it must be protective 
food that will furnish just those substances that growing children need 
and counteract the effect of whatever the home diet lacks. 


Building a Healthy Nation 

In the work for child health and child welfare generally we have in 
Norway a mixture of public and private organizations without sharp 
demarcation between them. Such important things, for instance, as 
medical inspection of school children and free dental care in the schools 
are in some communes a public concern and in others are dependent 
wholly on the initiative and generosity of private persons and institu- 
tions. The unfortunate results that follow from neglect I have abun- 
dant opportunity to observe in the Oslo Trade and Training School, 
which receives boys in the ages between fifteen and eighteen years from 
all parts of the country. Boys coming from places with a well organized 
dental care of school children generally have a healthy mouth and an 
efficient chewing mechanism, while those who have not received such 
attention at school often show a mouth that may certainly be called a 
menace to health. 


Social-hygienic work of this kind should therefore benefit all the 
youth of our land, and this principle has also been recognized by the 
Storthing, although the economic depression has hitherto prevented it 
from being carried out in practice. Public funds used for such purposes 
should not be regarded as an economic sacrifice; on the contrary they 
are an investment that brings the richest returns from a social point 
of view. 

Beginning with the Mothers 


The best proof of this we have in the improvement of child health 
resulting from the famous Castberg Child Laws which were adopted in 
1915. The first chapter deals with the support of mothers and babies, 
the second with the care of children. The first paragraph reads as 
follows: “If a woman who is with child cannot support herself, and if 
she is a Norwegian citizen, she may demand assistance from the com- 
mune where she is living during the last six weeks before her child is 
born. A married woman can demand such assistance only if her husband 
is dead or has deserted her or by other improper conduct has brought 
about that they do not live together.” 
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The second paragraph says: “If a mother is so poor that she is forced 
to give up her child to others unless she receives aid, she may demand 
support from the commune where she is living. This support shall be 
sufficiently large so that she can keep the child during the first three 
months of its life and nurse it if she is physically able to do so.” It is 
further provided that, in case the child’s health seems to demand it, the 
support can be continued for another three months. In the city of Oslo 
this is interpreted in the most liberal way; since it is evident that every 
child ought to be nursed by its mother for the first six months of its life, 
the support is continued for that length of time whenever practicable. 

According to the law the Board of Health is to appoint a committee 
of three, including the chairman of the Board who is always a physi- 
cian, to decide whether the mother fulfils the conditions for receiving 
support and whether that support is to be continued after the first 
three months of the child’s life. It is also the duty of the Board of 
Health to see that the money is properly used. It may be entrusted to 
the officiating midwife or some other responsible person, and the Board 
has also the right to require that the mother should live in some institu- 
tion or in some designated family as long as she receives support. This 
is very important, for if she were to continue as a member of a large 
family with small means, it is more than likely that the money would be 
absorbed in the common household expenditure without any considera- 
tion of the special needs of the mother and baby. The frivolous and the 
ignorant would no doubt use the money for anything but hygienic 
purposes. 

Of equal importance is the provision of the law that an expectant 
mother may draw the support in any commune where she is living at the 
time. If one had first to investigate and find the commune of legal 
residence in the case of a person who had moved about in the country, 
weeks and months might pass before she would receive the needed 
funds. Naturally no commune is eager to pay if it can avoid it. 

The Child Laws as they stand assure every woman support in the 
time, so critical and difficult for her, before and after the birth of her 
child, and insure the child proper treatment in the months most impor- 
tant for its growth and development. It is infant mortality that is the 
determining factor in child mortality as a whole. Infant mortality de- 
pends first and foremost on the mother’s state of health and mode of liv- 
ing before, during, and after the birth of her child, and secondly on 
whether the child in the first six months of its life receives proper nour- 
ishment, either mother’s milk or correctly prepared artificial food. 
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Keeping Tab on the Babies 

The Child Laws in their second chapter deal with the care of 
children. Everyone who puts a child under fourteen out to board for 
pay, and everyone who receives such a child must report it to the Board 
of Health within three days. It then becomes the duty of the Board of 
ITealth to inspect the child regularly. If it does not receive proper 
‘are, or if the conditions do not seem to guarantee such care, the 
Board can either insist on proper treatment or remove the child to 
another place. The law also allows the Board to make such inspection 
even where the child is boarded without pay, and sometimes action may 
be taken in the case of moral or physical neglect that does. not seem 
sufficiently serious to warrant the Board of Child Welfare in 
stepping in. 

The inspection may be done by a member of the Board of Health or 
by a paid assistant or by an appointed inspector. Any man or woman 
living in the commune and under fifty years of age is obliged to under- 
take this duty when requested to do so unless he has already served for 
seven years. The inspector must pay a visit to the child at least once a 
month at irregular and unspecified hours, and the visit is entered in 
a book kept for each child and arranged according to a certain formula 
determined by the medical director. The Board of Health has some 
discretionary power. In Oslo everything in connection with carrying 
out the Child Laws is done in the most liberal way and on the broadest 
possible basis. 


Infant Mortality Reduced 


Infant mortality has decreased tremendously in Norway. In the 
period 1887-90, 142.5 children out of every thousand born in wedlock 
died before completing their first year. But for children born out of 
wedlock the mortality reached the appalling figure of 299.1 for every 
thousand, or more than twice as many as those born in wedlock. In 
other words, nearly one-third of all the children born out of wedlock 
died before they were a year old. 

In 1934 the mortality of children under one year old was 30.2 per 
thousand for both categories. That for children born out of wedlock 
was only 28 per thousand, or a little less than the general average. The 
Castberg Child Laws cannot be credited with the decline in infant 
mortality as a whole, but they certainly have a large share of the honor 
for the tremendous decline in the death rate of illegitimate children. An 
unmarried mother can now always find a place in one of the mothers’ 
homes which were started by private charity, but owe their continued 
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One-Half of the Children Born in Oslo Are Registered in One of the Baby Inspection 


Stations 


existence largely to the support given unmarried mothers under’ the 
provisions of the Child Laws. The regulations regarding inspection of 
children who are put out to board have also been a great blessing. 

In connection with our discussion of infant mortality the baby 
inspection stations should also be mentioned. These stations, which are 
now found in every civilized country, owe their inception to the French 
Dr. Budin. He was a children’s physician and aeccoucheur. He saw with 
horror how many of the little ones he had helped to enter the world 
died in their first year, and he realized that it was largely due to the 
ignorance of the mothers. He therefore persuaded them to bring their 
children in for inspection once a week for a year after they had left the 
clinic. He succeeded in making 94 per cent of all the mothers nurse 
their children, a number that was quite astonishing for that time. Fur- 
thermore, he attained what was his chief objective; the mortality was 
greatly reduced among the children who were brought to the clinic for 
inspection. Later this work was combined with milk stations where the 
mothers could buy at a low price milk properly mixed and in suitable 
portions for the babies. 

The first of Budin’s baby stations was started in 1892. In 1931 there 
were five thousand such stations in France. In Oslo there are three 
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stations carried on by a general committee of all the churches and two 
by the Oslo Sanitary Society. They are becoming more and more 
popular, and it has been estimated that during the last few years the 
children registered there constitute about one-half of all the babies 
born in Oslo. The service is entirely free. The inspection is done by a 
children’s physician, but medical treatment is not given at the stations, 
merely advice with regard to correct care and dieting. 

In several places, among them Oslo, there are also stations where 
expectant mothers can get advice. This will undoubtedly result in still 
greater reduction of child mortality. For the last few years the Oslo 
Sanitary Society has carried on an inspection station for children 
between the ages of one and seven. In this way the gap between the 
baby inspection and the school is filled and the entire life of the child is 
covered. 

The Association of Children’s Physicians has started an agitation 
for the establishment of advisory and inspection stations in all the 
provinces of the country, and they are trying to enlist the aid of the 
large voluntary associations such as the National ‘Society for Combat- 
ing Tuberculosis, the Norwegian Women’s Sanitary Society, and the 
Norwegian Red Cross, in organizing the work and defraying the 
expenses. Most of the larger cities have day nurseries where mothers 
can leave their children while they are working or busy with household 
duties which prevent their taking proper care of the little ones. 


Caring for the School Children 


The activities I have so far mentioned benefit only a comparatively 
small number of our children. It is a very different matter when we 
come to the health service in the public schools, which now includes 
practically the entire youth of the land. Naturally, in a country so 
extended and so diversified as Norway, the work takes different forms 
in different localities, but the object is everywhere the same. As a 
minimum demand in preventive medicine every child must be inspected 
upon entering and leaving the school, and, in case of illness or weak- 
ness, as often as the school physician thinks necessary. Medical treat- 
ment is not given in the schools, but it is the duty of the school physician 
to see that the child’s home attends to the matter, and that every ill child 
receives treatment. The school physician must also ascertain that there 
are no conditions in the school that are detrimental to health. In the 
larger cities, such as Oslo and Bergen, the physician is assisted bv 
trained nurses who visit the schools every day. There are also special- 
ists in diseases of the ears, nose, throat, and eyes, as well as in psychia- 
try. The physicians and nurses try as far as possible to keep in touch 
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The City of Oslo Has a Number of Vacation Colonies for Children. This One Is at 
Modum 


with the homes and to give instruction, privately and through lectures, 
on rational diet and the fundamental principles of hygiene. 

For school children who are in poor health there are colonies in the 
country to which children can be sent for a shorter or longer period 
until they recover their strength. Where it does not seem absolutely 
necessary to take the children away from their homes and from the 
city, they may be placed in the open air day schools where they spend 
the hours from nine in the morning till the middle of the afternoon out 
of doors. There as in the country colonies the régime is one of fresh air, 
sunshine, rest, good food, and a minimum of lessons. 

In addition to the provisions for children in poor health there are the 
ordinary vacation colonies. The city of Oslo has thirty-five such colo- 
nies with places for 2,700 children, which is 13.6 per cent of all the 
children in the public schools. Usually they spend six weeks in these 
colonies. They gain tremendously in health and strength during that 
time. To take the element of weight alone, the boys in 1934 gained in 
those weeks 42.9 per cent of their total weight increase for the year; the 
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Dentistry Students Inspect a School Breakfast in Oslo 


girls, 74.2 per cent of the total. It is the school physician who selects 
the children that are to be sent to the vacation colonies, and the work is 
carried on in close cooperation with the medical directors of the schools. 

In most of the public schools throughout the country meals are 
served only to the poorer children, but in Oslo all who wish it can take 
part in the breakfast which is served before school begins. It consists of 
plenty of new milk, as much coarse bread with vitaminized margarine 
and mysost (the Norwegian cheese made from the whey of the milk) 
as they want, a Kneipp rusk or a piece of health bread also with mar- 
garine and mysost, and finally a carrot, an apple, or half an orange. 
This insures not only that no child goes hungry in school hours, but 
also that the children get enough calories as well as the mineral sub- 
stances, proteins, and vitamins which are of fundamental importance. 
The food is also of the right consistency to develop and strengthen the 
teeth, and the carrot or apple which winds up the meal acts as a cleanser 
of the mouth. 

In the beginning of this article I mentioned the importance of the 
dental work in the schools and shall not enlarge further on the subject 
except to say that it lays stress on instruction in the causes and preven- 
tion of tooth decay. Without such instruction the dental work would 
not be of much use and would furthermore be too expensive for the 
community to carry. 

There are many other public and private activities which might 
deserve detailed description, but space does not allow me to do more 
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than mention such things as mothers’ pensions, sunny playgrounds for 
little children, athletic grounds for older children and young people, 
school gardens, school athletics, and care of children who are threatened. 
with tuberculosis. 










Improvement in Physique 


The reader may ask, what is the result of all this? I have already 
mentioned the phenomenal decline in infant mortality which is accom- 
panied by a considerable decline in mortality throughout all the years 
of childhood. I may add that a group of diseases which formerly set 
their all too recognizable stamp upon children have now almost disap- 
peared, such as rickets, scrofula, and child cholerine. 

On the positive side we can show a great improvement in the phy- 
sique of the youth as a whole. Systematic measurements carried on in 
Oslo for a number of years show an almost unbelievable increase in 
height and weight. In 1920 the average height of boys of eight was 
121.8 centimeters; in 1935 it was 127.2 centimeters. Their average 
weight was 23.4 kilograms in 1920; 25.7 kilograms in 1935. A similar 
steady rise in the figures of height and weight is shown in both boys and 
girls up to the age of fifteen and after that a somewhat lesser rise up 
to the age of eighteen. These figures are for the public and high schools 
of Oslo, but they cover practically the entire population, for almost 
everybody uses the city schools. In 1934 only 3.11 per cent of the chil- 
dren in Oslo were taught privately or in private schools. 

Taking everything together, it must be said that Norway has 
advanced very far along many lines in the care of child health. There 
are still other lines which are insufficiently developed, and some of our 
most useful activities benefit only a small part of the children. Never- 
theless, the increasing realization of the importance of the work gives 
us reason to hope for a continued advance in the years to come. 


























The National Museum Seen from the Air; in the Foreground the New Extension, in 
the Background the Driveway Across the Canal to Christiansborg Palace on Slotsholmen 


Danish Records of the Past Now Housed 
in Their New Home 


By H. C. Bronoim 


Most visitors to Copenhagen will have seen the National Museum 
in its old home, Prinsens Palais. The Museum is to an unusual degree 


an institution of and for the people. Many a plain farmer has contrib- 
uted to it some precious object turned up by the plough in his field, 
and the whole people feel that it belongs in a peculiarly intimate way 
to them. This was shown when the new extension was opened recently 
and was visited by 25,000 people in the first month. 


HE NATIONAL MUSEUM in Copenhagen is our oldest 
and largest museum and one of our chief national treasures. It 
contains six divisions, each one of vital importance in the study 
not only of Denmark’s cultural development but in the study of the 
history of civilization as a whole. In its collections of classical antiqui- 
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ties it cannot, of 
course, compete 
with the great 
museums of 
other countries, 
and yet it pos- 
sesses a fine 
group of Greek 
vases and two 
original heads 
from the Parthe- 
non metopes 
which any mu- 
seum might be 
proud to own. 
Its ethnographi- 
‘al department is 
now, since the ac- 
quisition of Dr. 
Knud Rasmus- 
sen’s North 
American Eski- 
mo collection, 
the chief museum 
in the world for 
the study of Es- 
kimo culture and 
ethnography. 
Of greatest 
importance, 
however, are the 
national colleec- 
tions, which pre- 
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The Famous Medieval Costumes Worn by the Old Norse- 
men in Greenland in the Fourteenth Century’ 


sent a picture of Denmark’s development from the time when man first 
entered the country up to our own day. In this division the collection 
of antiquities is unique as the largest and best in northern Europe. In 
fact it holds a distinguished place among the archeological museums of 
the world by reason of its wealth of rare and significant objects and the 
vast topographical archives connected with it. 


s © 





1 See “Medieval Paris Fashions in the Far North” by Poul Nérlund in the Review for 


September 1923. 
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After a very modest beginning in 1807, the collection of antiquities 
was moved into rooms in Christiansborg, and in 1854 it was moved to 
its permanent abode in Prinsens Palais, the fine old baroque palace 
near by, which received its name from the fact that it was once the 
home of Christian VI as Crown Prince. As time went on, and especially 
during the directorship of Sophus Miiller (1892-1921) when the exca- 
vations carried on by the Museum were greatly speeded up, the space 
became so crowded that the National Museum was often referred to as 
a lumber room—-a marvelously well ordered lumber room, to be sure, 
but so packed that it was difficult for the lay visitor to get a compre- 
hensive view of the exhibits. Besides the old palace was anything but 
fireproof. Suggestions for a new building were made from time to 
time, but nothing came of them. 

At last, in 1925, five men distinguished in different fields, Harald 
Hoffding, Vilhelm Thomsen, H. N. Andersen, Knud Rasmussen, and 
Niels Bohr, came together and organized a country-wide campaign to 
raise money. One man, Laurits Andersen, a Dane living in Shanghai, 7 
donated one million kroner, and by contributions from people all over 
Denmark the amount was raised to two and a half million. Various 
proposals were made, some rather fantastic, but in 1928 the Rigsdag 
unanimously voted that the National Museum should remain on the 
old site which it had occupied since 1854, and that additional space 
should be added by extensions. This great work, which has been carried 
out under the direction of the architect Mogens Clemmensen, is now 
nearing completion. On July 1, 1935, the collection of antiquities, the 
Medieval and Renaissance divisions, part of the national post-Reforma- 
tion collection, and the entire collection of classical antiquities were 
opened to the public, and during the first month alone some 25,000 
people visited the Museum. The collection of coins and medals ‘and the 
ethnographical collection will be opened later. | 


rs tie i. al 


What, then, is there to see at the National Museum? Let me keep to 
that division of which I have had the honor to be in charge now for a 
number of years, the Department of Antiquities, and let us look at 
some of the most important discoveries preserved there. 

One of the few Danish words to have gone over into the international] 
scientific vocabulary is the word Kékkenmédding or kitchen midden. 
It is used to designate those extensive accumulations of the shells of 
marine animals, which together with the bones of birds and mammals 
and antiquities of flint, bone, and antler are frequently found along the 
Danish coasts. The first director of the Museum, C. J. Thomsen 
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A Romanesque Church 
Interior Built as a 
Background for a 
Gilded Altar from 
About the Year 1200 

(To the right) 


An Exhibit of Church 
Sculpture; in the Cen- 
ter, St. George and the 
Dragon, from the 
Fifteenth Century 
(Below) 
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A Flint Dagger from the 
Neolithic Period, Found 
at Hindsgavl, Fyn, Said 
to Be the Finest Flint 
Weapon in the World 
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age, which was followed by a bronze age, 
which, in turn, was succeeded by an iron age. 


His successor, J. J. A. Worsaae (1821-1885), 7 


advanced in 1859 the view that the heaps of 
shells to which Professor Japetus Steenstrup 
had given the name kitchen middens were 
characteristic of a definite phase of the culture 
of the stone age and represented an older 
stage of that culture than the discoveries from 
the stone graves—the dolmens and cairns. He 
therefore distinguished the kitchen-midden 
period as the old and the stone-grave period as 
the new stone age. In the second room of the 
Museum is exhibited a section from the large 
shell bank at Ertebdlle on the Limfjord, and 
in front of it is seen the skeleton of a man 
whose primitive grave is set in another kitchen 
midden. 

Not until the year 1900 did a still older 
period of Denmark’s prehistory become known 
through the discovery of a dwelling in Magle- 
mose in West Jutland. So important was this 
discovery that it immediately gave its name to 
a new period of culture, the Maglemosean cul- 
ture, which is now known also from the exten- 
sive finds at Sverdborg, Holmegaard, and 
Lundby-Mose. The selection of objects from 
this period on exhibition in the National Mu- 
seum now occupies a whole room. On the floor 
in the center of this room are seen two animals 
which were common in Denmark in that dis- 
tant age, the elk and the aurochs. Even before 


the kitchen-midden period, these giants of the forest were either com- 
pletely extinct or severely held in check here in Denmark. It is interest- 
ing to note the advance that culture has made at one particular point 
from the Maglemosean to the kitchen-midden period. In the former 
period, pottery was not known at all; in the kitchen-midden period, on 
the other hand, crude, narrow-bottomed earthen vessels and flat bowls 
were used. The latter probably served as a sort of train-oil lamp. The 


(1789-1865) ,made the fundamental discovery ir 


that human civilization began with a stone 7 
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further progress of culture in the coming 
period, the neolithic or new stone age, is indi- 
‘ated not only by the beautiful earthen vessels, 
the polished flint axes, and the daggers from 
the end of the stone age, which surpass all 
other known flint work, but also by the many 
evidences that domestic animals and the culti- 
vation of grain were now known here. 
Denmark was intended by Nature to be an 
agricultural country, and we have discoveries 
from as early as the neolithic age, three cen- 
turies B.c., Which show that a farming com- 
munity had begun to take shape, while the 
primitive civilizations of hunters and fisher- 
men had been either completely or partially 
submerged. Primitive indeed must this first 
farming community have been! Flint and 
stone, bone and wood, were the materials used 
for making weapons and tools. Amber and 
bone were used in combination with the teeth 
of animals for ornaments. 

As early as 2000 B.c., however, the first 
metal objects, copper axes and little rings of 
gold and copper, begin to appear as heralds of 
the coming age, the bronze age, which was to 
achieve a flowering of rare beauty up here in 
the North, far away from those countries 
which produced the coveted metal. Not until 
about 1000 B.c. did the Danish bronze age 
reach its full stature with the development of 
characteristic forms both for weapons and 
jewelry. The forms alone bear witness to the 
desire of the people for beauty and to their 
artistic talent. Increasing use is made of those 
spiral ornaments so eminently suited to arti- 
cles in bronze. Just look at the swords, the 
axes, and the spears! Could more beautiful 
weapons be imagined? Beautiful too is the sun 
wagon.’ The spiral ornament on the gold- 


1 See “Glimpses of Prehistoric Denmark” in the Review for 
December 1923. 
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Coffin of a Man from 
1000 B.C. Found at Bo- 
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adorned disc is applied in precisely the most effective way. This per- 
fection in the sphere of decorative art is in direct contrast to the horse, 
which considered as primitive sculpture is, of course, worthy of all 
respect, but which is nevertheless far from marking any climax. Of the 
value of the sun wagon as a religious historical monument, as a proof 


of our forefathers’ belief in the divine power of the sun, we shall not | 


speak here. It must stir the imagination of every one who visits the 
National Museum. 

It is a piece of rare good fortune that the prevailing custom of put- 
ting bodies in oak coffins," which were lowered into the great mounds, 
has preserved for us a large number of objects such as are otherwise 
preserved only in the graves of Egypt where the dry sand prevents 
organic matter from decaying. In the cases in the first bronze-age 
room, we see the household furniture of the people, the little wooden 
chair with leather seat, wooden bowls, wooden boxes, wooden handles, 


an apparatus for striking fire, etc. In the next room we meet the people 


themselves as they walked and stood, the aristocratic blond warriors 
with long hair and well cared for nails. They are dressed in tunics, 
mantles, and leather shoes, and wear on their heads cleverly made caps. 
‘Their women are no less distinctively clad. They wore a woolen jacket 
and a skirt of string skilfully woven, a hair net, a belt with a bronze 
plate, and bracelets of bronze or gold. We are indebted to these graves, 


whose dead we seem to 
know just as well, nay 
better than the people 
who lived here a hundred 
years ago, for a unique 
idea of life as it was lived 
in Denmark three thou- 
sand years ago. 

It is of course not pos- 
sible here to consider in 
detail the special devel- 
opment which the cul- 
ture of the bronze age 
underwent during the 
thousand years it flour- 
ished in Denmark. Here 








; ; 1 See also “Out of the Dim 
A Cap from the Early Bronze Age Belonging to the past” by J. Bréndsted in the 


Man’s Costume Found at Muldbjerg, Jutland Review for January 1923. 
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we shall simply point 
out that the discoveries 
in the National Mu- 
seum prove that the love 
of beautiful things, to 
which the early bronze 
age already bears wit- 
ness, persists through- 
out the entire period. 
The Museum’s collec- 
tion of wind instru- 
ments, the horns or lurs 
which come from the 
sarlier bronze age, is of 
course famous all over 
the world. The lur, in 
stylized form, has been 
adopted as the trade- 
mark of a_ product 
which is regarded as one 
of the chief signs of the 
preeminence of our ag- 
riculture—Danish_but- 
ter. Lurs are known 
from discoveries in 
northern Germany, 
Sweden, and Norway; 
but it is only in the Dan- 
ish bog finds that speci- 
mens so well preserved 
that one can still play 
upon them melodies in 
the so-called natural 
tones have been re- 
covered. The lurs are 
always tuned in pairs, 
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A Man’s Costume from the Early Bronze Age, About 
1000 B.C., Found at Muldbjerg, Jutland. It Consists 
of a Sleeveless Tunic and a Mantle 


which shows that the people of the bronze age must have had an ear for 
the various keys, and the precision with which the casting of these thin 


pipes has been executed 


is so admirable that a modern bronze founder 


with all the latest appliances has difficulty in copying them. 
Among the most beautiful objects of the bronze age collection are 
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The Silver Basin Found at Gundestrup in North Jutland, Showing Classical and Celtic 
Designs. Probably Made in Gaul 


One of the Two Deibjerg Wagons, with Bronze Ornaments Dating from the Second 
Century B.C., Found in a Bog in West Jutland 
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Silver Goblet of Greco-Roman Workmanship Found in Hoby, Lolland. It Pictures the 
Wounded Philoctetes Whose Foot Is Being Bathed by His Companions, While the 
Snake That Bit Him Is Crawling Away to the Right. From the First Century, A.D. 


the famous golden bowls which have been brought to light in bogs and 
gravel banks in various parts of the country and which must certainly 
be regarded as sacrificial vessels. To the same category belongs the 
large silver basin which was recovered in a large bog at Gundestrup in 
the parish of Aar, one of the most beautiful gems in the collection. 
From its style it is obviously an example of Gallo-Roman art and was 
probably made in Gaul. The various scenes depicted in relief show 
processions of warriors, human sacrifices, animal fights, bull fights, and 
gods from Gallic ‘mythology. The two wagons which were recovered 
fifty years ago in a bog at Deibjerg near Ringkjébing show the influ- 
ence of the same cultural sphere. Both the body and the pole of the 
better preserved wagon are decorated with bronze mountings showing 
the influence of Gallic culture. 

Quite a different spirit meets us in that great discovery, the Hoby 
grave. Here we are brought face to face with Greco-Roman culture 
represented by objects which must be reckoned among the best that 
classical antiquity has left us. The connection between Denmark and 
Italy had been broken off for several centuries by the rule of the Celts 
in central Kurope. Then about the middle of the first century B.c., 
Caesar’s Gallic wars opened up the road again for Italian influence in 
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the North. That our ancestors eagerly accepted Roman ideas is shown 
by the numerous Roman antiquities, bronze vessels, saucepans, glass 
goblets, and figures for games, which have been discovered in the graves, 
But the stamp which Roman culture up to the period of the folk migra- 
tions put upon such domestic productions as pottery forms and orna- 
mental art bespeaks a still more profound influence. We have every 
reason to speak of a Roman iron age up here in spite of the fact that 
the Roman legions never reached Denmark, whereas Britain was occv- 
pied by the Romans. Among all the Roman objects imported the Hoby 
discovery has a place by itself. The bronze articles are among the best 
known examples of their kind, especially the magnificent bowl. The 
chief interest, however, centers in the two silver goblets executed by the 
Greek artist Cheirisophus of which the one portrays the story of 
Philoctetes, as it is told in the later Homeric poems, while the other, 
following closely the Iliad, tells of Priam’s visit to Achilles to ask for 
the body of his fallen son Hector. On the bottom of the one is incised 
the name Silius, and it is possible that the previous owner of the vessels 
is identical with that C. Silius A. Caecina Largus who during the 
years 14-21 was Roman legate in upper Germany, stationed at Mainz 
under the supreme command of Germanicus. Perhaps the Lolland 
personage in whose grave the two goblets were found, together with the 
rest of a rich Roman service, had a position of power which made him 
an ally worth cultivating. But as to this, unfortunately, both the 
discovery itself and the Roman chronicles are silent. 

From the period of the folk migrations, which to judge from the 
great bog finds must have been a period full of strife here in Denmark 
as elsewhere, comes the oldest Nordic alphabet, the earlier runes, which 


Two Roman Glass Goblets from the Time of the Folk Migrations, About A.D. 300, 
Found in Sjelland 
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are a modification of the Roman letters specially adapted for their 
purpose of being carved in stone, wood, or metal. All the inscriptions 
are quite short, however, and many of them absolutely defy interpreta- 
tion. At the same time the characteristically Danish use of animals as 
subjects for decorative designs begins to appear. In the following 
period, after the Roman Empire had succumbed to the Germans, the 
classical subjects are entirely superseded. This is the most character- 
istic and independent contribution of the Germanic races to ornamental 
art. The period after the fall of the Roman Empire, the Germanic iron 
age as it has been called, because Germanic culture now develops inde- 
pendently, was a very prosperous period. This is clear from the large 
number of gold discoveries which have been brought to light here in 
Denmark. Among the richest of these are the great golden horns from 
Mogeltonder, which were stolen from the art entehae and melted down 
in 1802. 

If gold predominates in the treasure finds from the Germanic iron 
age, silver is the most important precious metal of the Viking period. 
Silver trinkets and chains, silver bowls, and silver mugs appear in great 


Gold Buckles and Bracelet of Fine Filigree Work from the Viking Period, the Tenth 
Century, Found at Hornelund, Jutland 
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plenty, and the many fragments of Arabian coins which have been 
recovered tell of the new commercial thoroughfares. There was also a 
lively connection with the newly founded kingdoms of western Europe, 
partly peaceful and partly warlike. The Viking Age was a period full 
of strife, and new creations appeared both in the material and in the 
intellectual realm until the ninth century when Christianity triumphed 
over the Nordic peoples. Thereafter for several centuries their culture 
was strongly influenced by the Church. It is not until the tenth century 
that we are able to get from foreign and domestic chronicles a con- 
nected presentation of the history of Denmark. 

Short indeed is the span of time that appears to us in the light of 
history. A period more than nine times as long elapses after the first 
human beings tread the Danish soil before the written sources begin to 
relate the exploits of the Danes. Of this whole long period of time we 
should know nothing if it were not for these archeological discoveries. 
True, they do not give the names of the persons, nor do they tell of the 
military events that took place. But they do tell of the development, 
that steady advance in culture, which went on from the hunters of the 
old stone age to the farmers of the new stone age and the bronze age, 
of the decline under Celtic rule, of the prosperity which came with 
contact with the Romans, and of the proud warriors of the Viking Age. 
Without links with the past any culture is rootless. “If you want to 
understand the roots of your being, look at the treasures they have left 
behind,” says Johannes V. Jensen. If there is any place where a Dane 
can learn to know his own roots, it is in the National Museum. The 
sacrifices which in these difficult days have been made for the sake of 
the National Museum will not be in vain if those who visit it will enter 
with a mind receptive to the story that its treasures have to tell. 
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The Forest Primeval in Smaland 


The Men Who Work 1n the 
Swedish Forests 


By VitureiM Moserc 


WEDEN IS preeminently a land of forests; more than one-half 
of its total area is productive timber land. In olden times it had 
still more the character of woodland; but even today it is the great 
dark forests ‘that more than anything else leave their impress on the 
mind of the traveling stranger. Sweden may be described as the 
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primeval home of pine forests; there the coniferous trees have the soil 
they need in order to flourish, and there they shoot up to a great height 
with black crowns outlined against a sky brilliant with northern lights, 

Lumbering is therefore one of the chief means of subsistence of the 
Swedish people. For the last few decades, one-half of the value of all 
Swedish exports can be traced to the forests and their various products, 
and in some years they have contributed even more. During the years 
1920-24, the income from exported wood products, paper pulp, and 
paper, according to official statistics, rose to an average of 750,000,000 
kronor annually, equalling 54 per cent of the entire export of the 
country. 

With the beginning of the industrial era in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, lumbering attained its present vital importance. 
Even earlier there had been some logging for export, but practically 
speaking the great forests stood there sighing in the wind, untouched 
by man, in regions where no railroads had as yet penetrated. The steel 
for the hungry sawblades which were to bite their way through giant 
trunks had not yet been lifted to the light of day or forged into tools 
for men; it still lay slumbering in the ore-bearing mountains. Then 
came the revolution of steam. Innumerable sawmills sprang up along- 
side the railway stations; forest products could be worked with amazing 
speed and ease, and the export of wood to foreign countries suddenly 
attained unheard of proportions. 

Peasants and other landowners had formerly looked upon their 
timber only as a source of building material and firewood. Otherwise 
they had regarded the forest as practically worthless—or even as an 
enemy to be combated, when it encroached upon their pasture land. But 
now they could suddenly exchange their timber for minted gold. As 
a result, lumbering was carried on at a tremendous rate. Still greater 
values were to be obtained from the pine forests when, toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, people began to use wood as material for the 
manufacture of paper. This paper pulp industry needed an ever 
increasing supply of raw material from the forests, and the production 
of paper pulp is now one of the all-important branches of Swedish 
lumbering. 

In proportion as the value of the forests grew, the danger that these 
values should be destroyed also increased. Lumbering in many regions, 
especially in Norrland, degenerated into pure spoliation. It was a 
golden time for exploiters of natural wealth. Young and old timber 
was cut down without any regard to new growth, and vast regions of 
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the country were left bare and desolate. But this grave danger to the 
very life nerve of the Swedish pine forests was fortunately averted in 
time by the action of the State. The devastation was stopped by a 
series of laws, and a genuinely protective forestry was initiated. At 
present the State in Sweden exercises control over the lumber industry. 
Only full-grown trees can be felled, and usually the owner of timber 
land is obliged to insure new growth by planting on the area where the 
trees have been cut. Now new little trees lift their heads among the 
rotting stumps of the fallen giants. Provision is made that Sweden 
shall remain a land of forests. 


After this brief survey of the main facts regarding the importance 
of the forests to Sweden, we will pass to the men who make their living 
by working in these forests, in particular to those who do the most 
elementary labor, the loggers. They are the men who lay the axe at the 
root of the tree and thereby take the first step in the manufacture and 
utilization of forest products. 

The man who first built his own cabin in the woods from the logs of 
surrounding trees was really the original lumberman, but he worked 
for himself, and here we will discuss the man who works for wages. The 
arliest lumberman was the logger. He lived before the time of indus- 
trialism, before the circular blades of the steam saw had yet begun to 
tear the logs to pieces. He prepared the building material for the 
farmers. He would roughhew the logs with his axe and make them into 
rafters, or he would saw them into planks by hand with a so-called 
frame-saw. The frame-saw still existed in my father’s youth about fifty 
years ago. This sawing by hand was a very hard and irksome work 
from which the machines have now forever liberated the men of the 
forests. As a rule the woodeutter was a backswoodsman who had log- 
ging as an additional source of income in the winter. In this connection 
let us say a word about the backwoodsman and how he lived. 

If today we follow a narrow road through a pasture in some Swedish 
landscape, a road which can only be used for hauling timber in winter 
and for cattle in summer, we may suddenly stop in surprise at a little 
open space in the forest. We have struck a clearing, a small fenced-in 
hit of land in the wilderness. Possibly the whole area is now used for 
pasture, and in that case there will be no fence. But even yet we can see 
the remains of an old fallen chimney around which the grass grows tall 
and green. There is a depression in the ground which, upon closer 
inspection, will be found to be a filled-up well, and there may be an old 
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apple tree or a few stunted gooseberry bushes. This has once upon a 
time been the site of a backwoods cabin. 

From this remote cottage in the wilderness a large family of children 
have been scattered all over the land. Hundreds of those who are now 
at work in various fields in our modern Swedish community have seen 
the light of day in such a home. The children in the backwoods cabin 
were born of the very poorest class of our people and at an early age 
had to go out either to take service with farmers or to look for work in 
the towns. During the decades at the turn of the century they emi- 
grated, as we all know, by whole families to America. The oldest son 
in the backwoods cabin would first set out with a ticket bought for the 
hard-earned savings of the family, and as fast as he got money to send 
home, the one who was next in age was given a chance to follow him to 
the land of plenty—U.S.A. In this way the backwoods children, in 
due order, would help each other to emigrate until finally only their 
aged parents were left in the cabin. And when the old people died or 
were taken to the poorhouse, the cabin would be torn down, and soon 
its place knew it not. Now these stories about the people who lived in 
the tiny clearings in the forest seem almost like legends. 

This, then, is the background of the oldest lumbermen in Sweden. 
The man in the backwoods cabin would in the summer go out to work 
by the day for the farmers and in the winter cut timber in the forests. 
He would roughhew rafters and chop cord wood. Chopping cord wood 
was the poorest paid work and therefore was rather looked down upon. 
Around 1880 an ordinary cord measuring six feet in height and six feet 
in width would be paid with 67 6re. A fairly good worker could finish 
a cord a day. Cutting logs, on the other hand, was paid with about 
50 6re per dozen and the lumberman at this work could earn as much 
as 1.50 kronor per day which, with the high value of money at that 
time, was regarded as a pretty good day’s wages. My father, who was 
a young man in 1880, has set up hundreds of cords of wood for 67 Ore 
per cord, and cut dozens and dozens of logs for 50 Ore per dozen. 

The conditions described above apply particularly to Smaland, 
which is the most heavily wooded of the provinces in southern Sweden, 
but the woodcutters all over the country worked for about the same 
pay. The tremendous increase of lumbering in Norrland toward the 
end of the ’80s, however, led to a great demand for labor and the 
chances to earn better wages were considerably increased. The wood- 
cutter no longer had to beg the trader in his home parish for work. 
Norrland gained a reputation as a land of gold for all who could handle 
axe and saw, and a stream of lumbermen from the more southerly 
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provinces went north during this time. The energetic Smaland man 
who had worked in the Norrland forests during the winter would come 
back in the spring with quite a bit of savings. Possibly he came with 
what was known as a Smaland million. Such a unique million consisted 
of 190 ten kronor bills, or 1900 kronor. But if the lumberjack returned 
as a Smaland millionaire, he had certainly been more than one winter 
in the Norrland forests. 

Then came a new century, and of the work in Swedish forests during 
the twentieth century I can speak of my own knowledge. 

The writer has personal experience of labor in the Swedish forests 
reaching back almost thirty years, or to be accurate, to the winter of 
1907. I was scarcely nine years old when I began in a small way as a 
lumberjack. Naturally the début of the nine-year-old in the forest was 
quite modest. 'To begin with, out of consideration for my tender age, I 
was to do only half a day’s work. I was to begin at noon. My father had 
undertaken to cut a large quantity of posts which were to be used for 
fencing along the railway. I was to carry his dinner to him every day 
and then stay and help him in the woods till evening. Father felled the 
trees, trimmed the logs, and piled them up, whereupon I was to peel the 
bark off with a knife. This done, the logs became posts ready to be used 
for fencing the railway. 

I can remember that I found the work of peeling bark very hard and 
that I grieved especially because I would come home every evening 


Preparing the Tree for Felling 
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The Branches Are Lopped from the Prostrate Log 


with my hands smeared with resin which obstinately stuck to my skin. 
Furthermore I envied many of the boys of my age who never had to go 
into the woods and peel posts, but could keep on sliding on the hill all 
day long, or do whatever they pleased. But the nine-year-old lumber- 
jack was not wholly without reward and encouragement; I was prom- 
ised 5 Ore for every day when I carried my father’s dinner to him and 
stayed till evening. By Christmas 1907, I had all of 2 kronor and even 
a little more coming to me from father, and that was the wages of my 
first season as a lumberman. 

For ten years after that I worked in the woods every winter for a 
longer or shorter period. In the summer I was generally busy with the 
little farm my parents had, but logging is an important source of 
income for farmers in Smaland and other wooded tracts. When winter 
‘ame and snow covered the ground, the woods would echo with the 
sound of the axe and the crash of the falling trees from morning till 
night. At this time the paper pulp industry had expanded tremen- 
dously and most of the work consisted of cutting pulp wood. A couple 
of Swedish miles from my parents’ home lay Lessebo paper mill, one 
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of the largest in Sweden and even now doubtless the first when it is a 
question of producing paper of high quality. This paper mill was, and is 
of course today, an insatiable Moloch who daily devoured many wagon- 
loads of wood. 

I was now at work cutting down the green spruce trees that were 
going to Lessebo to be changed into paper, and my imagination was 
often busy with the destination of these logs. Sweden sends a tremen- 
dous amount of paper of all kinds out into the world—I would trim a 
log and wonder whether it was to become part of a newspaper edition in 
Serbia or Palestine, or whether it would find its place as a roll of 
wrapping paper in a grocer’s store in lovely Italy. To cut pulp wood 
was to the youth a work that stimulated his imagination. 

The wages for forest workers had at this time risen very much in 
comparison with conditions during the nineteenth century. In the year 
1914 I had 7 ore per log for chopping pulp wood. Fifty logs would be 
just about an ordinary day’s work, provided the wood was not espe- 
cially scrubby and full of small twigs. The day’s wages therefore would 
be 3.50 kronor. Before the World War this was considered rather more 
than an average good wage for a manual laborer in Sweden. (To be 
sure there were certain factory workers who had special positions and 
received higher pay.) I at least did not feel that I had any reason to 
complain, as I was only sixteen years old and could hardly be counted 
as a full-grown man. 

During the World War certain special conditions influenced the 
Swedish labor market and not least the forest workers entered upon 
a golden time. In 1917 the greatest lumber enterprise that had ever 
been planned in Sweden was initiated. Because of the stoppage or 
restriction of coal importation, the country was threatened with a fuel 
famine. We had to depend on our own resources, and the State was 
forced to take drastic action. The right of the individual owner of forest 
land to his own property was no longer respected. The State, without 
further ado, simply took as much timber as it thought necessary in 
order to meet the country’s need of fuel. A special commission known 
as the fuel commission was established and now suddenly there was life 
and bustle in the forests all over the land. The woods swarmed with 
people who were to select and mark the trees that were to be felled. It 
was a gigantic undertaking: millions of cubic meters of wood had to be 
chopped up. The owner of the forest was well paid, but he had nothing 
to say about the matter. His timber was cut down without even asking 
him. The country seemed to face its hour of destiny. 

Here and now was offered the best paid forest work that has ever 
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been known in Sweden. The forest worker had a genuine boom. 

I was one of the woodcutters engaged by the State and I chopped 
wood for a wage of 2 kronor per cubic meter. This was about eight 
times as much as the man in the backwoods cabin used to get in the 
nineteenth century. A fairly good woodcutter could do four cubic 
meters a day and his daily wage would therefore be 8 kronor. I was 
myself one of those who could do four cubic meters a day and thereby 
earned the highest daily wage I have ever made as a manual laborer. 
Meanwhile the loggers and fellers received about twice as much when 
prices were at their peak during the World War. 

This golden time of the Swedish forest workers was brief, however. 
Peace came earlier than people had dared to hope. The importation of 
coal was started again before anyone had come to the point of kindling 
the wood that the fuel commission had commandeered. Then a large 
part of this wood stored by the ‘State for a rainy day was allowed to lie 
in the forest and rot. It cost the Swedish nation millions of kronor. 

In the beginning of the ’20s there was again a depression in the 
Swedish lumber industry and the forest workers had to tighten their 
belts. For several winters the woods were very quiet. Hunger and 
want were frequent guests in the homes of the forest people during the 
time of scarcity of work, but in the last few years the prospects of the 
lumber industry have brightened again and the work goes on almost 
normally. 

The daily wage of a Swedish forest worker has always been very 
rariable, dependent as it is partly on the season of the year and partly 
on the character of the particular forest and the products for which the 
timber is utilized. We can probably say, however, that the daily wage 
at present is between 5 and 7 kronor per day. Anything above or below 
those figures is exceptional. 


The life of the forest worker is from one important viewpoint 
decidedly to be preferred to that of the factory worker. He has air and 
space and green trees, fragrant with resin, round about him. He does 
not have to breathe noxious vapors during his labor. It might be sup- 
posed that he, on the other hand, would be troubled by the severe cold 
of the winters, but here we may refer to the old saying: The forest is 
the poor man’s winter coat. The work is so heavy that it protects the 
laborer from the cold. The logger may come to his work frozen stiff 
on an early morning when it is 20 or 30 degrees (centigrade) below 
zero, but before he has swung the axe very long, his body has thawed. 
Only the lazy man is cold in the forest, is another saying. 












But from a hygienic 
viewpoint, the _ forest 
work has other serious 
drawbacks. First and 
foremost among them is 
the difficulty of getting 
warm cooked food. It is 
only in the most excep- 
tional cases, when the 
logging is carried on 
near a settlement, that 
the forest worker can get 
a warm meal in the mid- 
dle of the day. Usually 
the distance from his 
place of work to the 
nearest settlement is very 
great. In Norrland it 
may be as much as several 
Swedish miles.* In such 
conditions, the logger 
has only the food which 
he can prepare for him- 
self in his logging hut. 
The variety in his diet is 
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Drinking Coffee by Candle-Light 


slight, or rather it does not exist. The Swedish forest worker has lived 
from early days chiefly on coffee and bacon. The coffee is the ever 
present stimulant which always peps him up and is easy to prepare, 
and the bacon gives him the supply of fat which his body absolutely 


needs for its heavy labor. 


The dinner is, as I have said above, the greatest problem of the 
forest worker. He cannot leave the woods to go home and cook his 
food. He has to be satisfied with his lunch bag, and in the cold winter 
he is obliged to sit out of doors munching his frozen bacon and his 
slices of dry bread, and washing them down with milk which he has not 
heen able to keep warm. The thermos bottle is a blessed invention for 
the modern forest worker; with that he can at least carry warm coffee 


to drink with his dinner. 


Morning and evening he must get his own food in his hut, but there 


are no elaborate preparations. He usually contents himself with the 


1 A Swedish mile is equal to six English miles. 
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A Logging Hut in the Forest 


most elemental cooking. He makes coffee and fries bacon. He is too 
tired to fuss over the open fire when he comes home in the evening; 
besides he has his tools to clean and sharpen. In the morning he is in 
a hurry to get out to his work as soon as it is light. Breakfast is a minor 
consideration. 

In more recent times, especially at the larger logging centers, there 
have been many improvements in the living conditions of the men. It is 
more and more common for several crews to club together and hire a 
housekeeper or cook who attends to their physical needs. This idea of 
cooperative boarding clubs is certainly a good solution of the forest 
workers’ difficulty in getting proper food. 

Another vital problem of the forest worker is the boredom in the 
logging hut. Sometimes he may be isolated for months in his place of 
work. It may be many miles from a larger community. Under these 
conditions he has none of the advantages of civilization within reach. 
The boredom in the peasant villages, which may be a sufficient afflic- 
tion, is nothing to the isolation of the forest worker’s existence. He 
cannot even visit a movie or a dance hall—if we are to count these 
places as substitutes for culture. 

The radio has here a great opportunity. It is said that radios now are 
installed in quite a number of logging huts out in the wilderness, so 
between the deals in his favorite game of cards, the lumberjack may 
now listen to Shakespeare’s dramas or Beethoven’s symphonies. 

Drawbacks and disadvantages, as I have here mentioned, are natur- 
ally associated with the work of the forest laborer. But among all kinds 
of manual labor which the author of this article has tried—about ten 
in number—that of the lumberjack must be called the most attractive. 
It is less mechanical, has less the nature of machinery, than that which 
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is offered within most of the industries. It seldom becomes monotonous 
or tiresome. It may give aching muscles in ‘the evening, but it brings 
moments of excitement and joy in achievement which other unskilled 
labor does not bring. Now I am thinking especially of the felling—this 
hard battle between the logger and the tree. It is an art which no one 
‘an learn to perfection during his first few years in the woods. There 
are many tricks and sleights of hand in that trade. Nor should we 
minimize the risk to the feller. Newspaper notices about lumbermen 
who have had their backs broken by falling trees are not infrequent. 
Especially if it is one of the old giants of the forest—a tree which a 
man of medium size cannot even span with his arms—the felling is an 
exciting job. But when the tree lies there on the ground in exactly the 
spot which was determined upon in advance, and the woodcutter sits 
down on the trunk and dries his sweating forehead, then he feels him- 
self a victor, and then he really is a victor. 

The modern Swedish forest worker lives under very different condi- 
tions from the old backwoodsman who toiled as a logger in the nine- 
teenth century for a small wage. The forest worker of today is organ- 
ized and class conscious. He is familiar with the principles of the labor 
union and he knows what collective action means. He picks his own 
representatives to the conferences with employers about collective 
agreements, and he rejoices over their victories at the conference table. 
He feels his importance and significance as a producing member of the 
community: he helps to carry on one of the country’s most important 
export industries, possibly the most important. Perhaps he is not yet 
quite so thoroughly organized and “enlightened” and “collectivized” 
as the factory worker, but he is in a good way to catch up with his 
brethren. The vagabond temper which formerly characterized the 
Swedish forest worker is no longer so marked. He is now a member of 
the Swedish community, a self-supporting and indispensable person. 

At the same time the Swedish forest worker of today has one great 
and determining and happy likeness to the old backwoods cabin man, 
the woodcutter of olden days. He has grown on the same root as his 
predecessors. He is a descendant in a straight line from the picked 
Swedish woodmen, and these people are themselves of a hard and tough 
fiber, like that of the Swedish pine, which grows straight and proud in 
its poor, meager soil. The hardened steel in the axes and saws of the 
woodmen is taken from the ancient ore-bearing Swedish mountains, 
and the forest workers themselves come from the primeval trunk of the 
Swedish woodland. 


The pictures, unless otherwise stated, have been provided 
through the courtesy of the Swedish Tourist Society, Stockholm 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN COPENHAGEN, 
ART GALLERIES 


Nores sy GrEorG NYGAARD 
IV. MILKING-PLACE AT VOGNSERUP, BY JOHAN THOMAS LUNDBYE 


One of the most lovable figures in Danish art is the landscape and animal painter 
Jouan Tuomas Lunpsye. “He is the prime favorite among our artists,” as a Danish 
art historian once expressed it. There was in his nature so much that we regard as 
characteristically Danish, the weak and dreamy quality, the tendency to melancholy, 
which may turn abruptly into the opposite, and the lyrical enthusiasm for all that is 
beautiful and noble. 

His father was an officer and died a colonel, a severe but just man, who might 
unexpectedly show a depth of feeling for which one would not have given him credit. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Bonnevie, was of French emigrant stock, and it 
was the mother’s gentle, affectionate nature that the son inherited. 

Johan Thomas Lundbye manifested artistic abilities at an early age, but it was only 
with great reluctance that his father was prevailed upon to allow him to attend the 
Academy. Nor did the boy derive much from the instruction there. It was rather by 
association with gifted comrades of his own age and by his own independent study of 
Nature that Lundbye’s rare artistic powers were developed. He studied with an 
intensity such as had never before been seen in Danish art when it was just a matter 
of painting cows and horses. Lundbye scrutinized their every movement, their every 
expression, And the same painstaking care that he devoted to the animals, he lavished 
also upon their natural surroundings. 

When he was just seventeen Lundbye had his first picture exhibited. He was only 
twenty-five when he painted one of his masterpieces, A Danish Coast. The picture 
reproduced here, Milking-place at Vognserup, is from 1847. Lundbye’s name is, how- 
ever, not associated only with his paintings. He was a superb draughtsman, one of 
Denmark’s greatest, and has left a prodigious number of pen-and-ink sketches. 

When ominous storm clouds lowered over Denmark in 1848 and war broke out, this 
gloomy and patriotic artist enlisted at once as a volunteer. He concluded his diary 
before he marched away, writing with a strange premonition of his death: “If a stray 
bullet come . . . it will only bring to rest a heart suffering from painful wounds. 
God bless Denmark and my mother!”’ 

On April 18, 1848, he marched away with his division. On April 26 the battalion 
halted in the little South Jutland town of Bedsted. A pyramid of rifles was knocked 
over, one of them went off, and a bullet—a stray bullet—struck Lundbye in the head. 
He instantly sank down dead. The army was about to break camp, there was no time 
to get a coffin. Lundbye was wrapped in a Dannebrog flag provided by the farmers of 
the neighborhood and lowered into the earth in the little cemetery of the town. 

If the old saying be true that death is most fair when life is most fair, then Lundbye 
died a beautiful death. His reputation as an artist has grown steadily year by year, 
and his art is more beloved now than it has ever been. 
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A SUMMER AFTERNOON IN DYREHAVEN, 
BY PETER CHRISTIAN SKOVGAARD 


Denmark’s greatest name in the field of landscape painting is Peter Curist1an 
SkoveaarD (1817-1875). 

P, C. Skovgaard was born at Ringsted in central Sjelland. His father was a 
farmer but had to give up farming. The mother settled down with her children in her 
native place, the little town of Vejby in north Sjelland, and here Skovgaard spent his 
boyhood years. To this picturesque countryside he used often to return with his friend 
and fellow artist Johan Thomas Lundbye. 

At the Academy, Skovgaard had Eckersberg as teacher. From him he learned 
respect for the faithful reproduction of Nature; but his best models in the practice of 
landscape art he found in the old Dutch masters he studied at the National Gallery in 
Copenhagen, especially Jacob Van Ruysdael, whose rendering of the melancholy 
poetry and sober majesty of solitude in Nature seemed to him the most worthy ‘of 
emulation. 

As landscape painter Skovgaard strove in his pictures to achieve a finished decora- 
tive effect. He gave his landscapes a solid harmonious composition. Before the large, 
monumental canvases came a large number of studies and sketches, small pictures 
which are now highly valued for their fresh and healthy view of Nature and their 
masterly treatment of form. 

The subjects for his pictures Skovgaard found in many different places in Sjel- 
land, but time after time he returned to Dyrehaven, the magnificent natural park in 
the immediate neighborhood of Copenhagen. Here he began in 1863 to paint the 
great picture reproduced on the opposite page, Ad Summer Afternoon in Dyrehaven. 
He had built himself a house in Rosenvenget, the residential district of Copenhagen, 
and this picture stood unfinished in his studio there for half a score years. Again and 
again he took it out and reworked it from new studies. He had determined to put his 
best into this picture. Not until 1874, however, was it finally completed. When it was 
exhibited in 1875, just after the artist’s death, it was sold to the National Gallery. 

Skovgaard’s biographer, Dr. Karl Madsen, writes of this picture: “It shows a part 
of Dyrehaven on an afternoon in midsummer. A big thunderstorm has just half raised 
its veil off the deep blue sky. The sun is shining again on the freshened, summery- 
green forest with the rain drops still in the foliage and on the wet grass of the wood- 
land glade with the white and brown deer. In spite of the emotional mood, the 
composition possesses dignity in the grand style and complete classical repose, because 
every detail is in exactly the right place—the contours of the storm cloud, the great 
beech with its bare, superbly drawn branches, the domes of the trees, the blown-off 
branch, every line, form, and surface—everything. It is Skovgaard’s most monu- 
mental work.” 

On April 13, 1875, Skovgaard was sitting at breakfast. He had read a prayer and 
sung a hymn with his children when he suddenly collapsed and was dead. He was 
only fifty-eight. 

His two sons, Niels and Joakim Skovgaard, and his daughter, Susette, have carried 
on the artistic name, and several of his grandchildren have become able artists. For 
three generations the name Skovgaard has had a fine ring in Danish art history. The 
house in Rosenyenget which P. C. Skovgaard built in 1860 is still the family home. 
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VI. THE VISIT TO GRANDFATHER, BY JULIUS EXNER 


The Danish painter who has won the greatest popularity with the general public is 
undoubtedly Jutius Exner, a genre painter, who in his youth found most of his 
subjects on the little island of Amager which lies so near to Copenhagen that it is 
connected with the capital by two bridges. The inhabitants of the island are the 
descendants of Dutch gardeners who were summoned to Denmark by King 
Christian II in the year 1516 and who have preserved their peculiar folk costumes and 
customs right up almost to our own day. Exner later found a new field of action on the 
little island of Fan6 off the west coast of Jutland, where the older women wear to this 
day the distinctive costume of the island. 

Julius Exner was born in Copenhagen on November 30, 1825. His father, who was 
a musician in a military band, had during the Napoleonic wars fled from his native 
land, Bohemia, and settled down in Copenhagen where he married a Danish girl. 
Among their children there were two sons who became musicians and emigrated to 
South America. The one died young; the other rose to be a member of the Royal 
Brazilian Band. 

Julius Exner early exhibited artistic ability. He became an art student and attended 
the Academy where he had Eckersberg as one of his masters. It was his intention to 
become an historical painter, but under the influence of the leading Danish art 
authority of the time, the art historian N. L. Héyen, who fought with tongue and pen 
for a national Danish school of painting that should seek its subjects in Danish 
history, Danish folk life, and Danish scenery, Exner chose folk life and found what 
he was looking for on the little island of Amager. 

It was with the picture reproduced here, The Visit to Grandfather, that Exner 
won at the Exhibition of 1853 his first great artistic and popular triumph. The picture 
is but small in size, but it immediately created interest in the artist’s name. He 
received one of the highest distinctions, the medal of the Exhibition, and the National 
Gallery bought the picture. Exner was hereby given a place in Danish art. He became 
a genre painter and painted a long series of pictures with subjects from north Sjel- 
land and Amager—Episode from a Feast at Amager, The Visit to the Newborn 
Child, The Card Players, The Suitor’s Call, The Interrupted Siesta—all charming 
pictures, each relating a little story. 

In 1877 Exner visited Fané for the first time and became thenceforward for a 
generation a faithful annual summer guest on the little island where he found a 
multitude of subjects for pictures which by their humor and their sure eye for the 
drama of a situation attracted a very large public. Reproductions of many of these 
pictures still adorn the walls of thousands of Danish homes. The old professor died, 
loved and honored, on November 15, 1900, at the advanced age of eighty-five. 





The Swineherd and the Tippling Count 


By Erix AXEL KARLFELDT 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON STORK 


COUNT lived in his gabled house 
A In patriarchal fashion, 

And, though he loved a good carouse, 
Pig-raising was his passion. 
As sherry warmed his soul apace, 
He felt great pity for the race 
That ever by their nature’s wont 
Were doomed to root and squeal and grunt. 
The handiest of his husbandmen 
He called to be his swineherd then, 
Enjoining on him to prepare 
The beasties’ couch with strictest care, 
To fill their troughs with choicest feed 
And cater to their every need. 


But the swain’s heart with sorrow swelled, 
“Goodbye, O glad hay-making, 

Where my young mistress oft beheld 

Us workers at the raking. 

Farewell, my happy dreams, farewell ; 
With snout-folk I’m condemned to dwell. 
I strip off alder leaves to bed them, 

Sweep horse-dung out—in faith ’tis hard— 
Prepare the mashes to be fed them 

Until they nearly burst with lard, 

And when the harvesters bring in 

Their hayloads to the stable 

And girls on top with sunburnt skin, 

For shame I sha’n’t be able 

To face them but must hide before 

They drive up, laughing, through the door.” 


When autumn winds were tossing out 
The acorns’ treasure trove 

The faithful swineherd led his rout 
To batten in the grove, 

When lo! a girl comes tripping down 
The path across the heather brown. 
No peasant lassie this, pardie! 

The old count’s lovely daughter she. 
From out a silken bag she takes 
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Fig pudding and sweet almond cakes 
And on a tussock sits to share 

These dainties with the swineherd there. 
Around her neck his arm he slips 

And kisses her delicious lips, 

And so they linger, never heeding 

The flock of swine around them feeding. 
When in a world of stinted bliss 

Had swineherd better fare than this? 


Meanwhile the count sat in his house,— 
His ensign streamed above it,— 

Just at the height of his carouse 

And much enamoured of it. 

His soul was wondrously benign 

When, gazing out through beech and pine, 
He saw with glance effulgent 

The careless young folk at their play, 
And so his father heart was gay 

And he looked on indulgent. 

He rose, went out, and said, “My friend, 
Your drudgery is at an end, 

Your lean years are behind you. 

My wish was but your worth to test, 


And well you’ve done at my behest 
The strenuous task assigned you. 


“‘Well have you fed this herd of mine, 
Their healthy rumps with fatness shine. 
Come to my silver trough, be filled 
With the good flesh you helped to build, 
And skim the generous gravy. 

Come, share my whole estate with me, 
My comrade and my kinsman be, 

Now that my years wax heavy.” 

As twilight fell across the land, 

The swineherd took his sweetheart’s hand, 
The good old count with smiles of bland 
Delight the pair confronted, 

While peacefully the porker band 
Waved curly tails and grunted. 





“Gosta Berling” as Drama 


ELMA LAGERLOF is a peerless 
Like the 

teller who stands in the market place 
surrounded by his faithful circle of hear- 


narrator. Arabian story 


ers, she has the power of compelling men 
and women to listen like children. To the 
generation which is now middle-aged, her 
monumental work about the cavaliers and 
the proud Major's Wife of Ekeby has 
meant a great deal. Possibly she is more 
the generation. 
Times change, and young people now are 
more sober and matter-of-fact than were 
their elders in whom the fairy tales of 


remote from younger 


romanticism found an echo. But the story 
lives, and will always continue to live in 
the minds of those who have the gift of 


listening and being carried away by the 
rhythm of the fairy tale and by the shim- 
mer of romance over the long Lake 
Lowen. 

Strangely enough, Selma Lagerlof, ac- 
cording to her own account, first conceived 
Gésta Berling in dramatic form, but we 
must be grateful to her that she made it 
a novel. Epic narrative is Selma Lager- 
léf’s distinguished gift, and the flight of 
her imagination should not be bound or 
coerced by the strict limitations of the 
dramatic form. 

Now, however, the story has been dra- 
matized by the author herself and _ its 
brilliant the Dramatic 


Theater in Stockholm has been the most 


production by 


Photograph by Almberg and Preinitz 


Gésta Berling Playing with Melchior Sinclair for His Lovely Daughter, Marianne. 
The Lady with the Fan Is the Wicked Countess Marta Dohna 
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Photograph by Jaeyer 
Tora Teje as the Major’s Wife of Ekeby at the Christmas Dinner 
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exciting event of the past theatrical sea- 
son. If we ask what the outcome of the 
experiment has been, the answer is per- 
haps: Exactly what we expected. The 
romance cannot be caught and held fast; 
its rightful homestead is in the world of 
imagination and the dust on its butterfly 
wings is lost when it comes in contact with 
cold, bleak reality. For who can accept a 
Major’s Wife of Ekeby or a Gésta Ber- 
ling impersonated by actors whom we 
know, when our imagination has already 
decked them out with all the beauty and 
the characteristic traits which the author 
has lavished on these favorite children of 
her mind? How are we to “catch the giant 
bees of fancy which have thronged about 
us for a year and a day and compel them 
to enter the beehives of reality”? And 
how are we to meet with a smile of recog- 
nition the young and beautiful women, 
who perhaps were not so remarkable, but 
whose names have been spread abroad on 
the wings of fame and whose praises have 
been sung by the poets? 

The story itself Selma Lagerléf has not 
been able to fit into the narrow frame of 
time and space. But what she has given 
us is a series of splendid pictures taken 
from the most dramatic parts of the 
novel. The drama begins with the scene 
in the inn where the Major’s Wife meets 
Gésta Berling in his deepest degradation. 
It ends with the beautiful epilogue when 
the hard woman of the world has become 
again the pure and innocent Margareta 
Celsing who dies reconciled to her God 
and to her cavaliers. In the staging at the 
Dramatic Theater, the opening scene is 
the least successful. It was a mistake to 
introduce several other persons into the 
inn room. This scene should have been the 
prelude to the great casting up of ac- 
counts between the Major’s Wife and 
Gésta. The Christmas dinner at Ekeby, on 
the other hand, was splendidly staged. The 
scene in the sleigh aiso deserves praise; it 
really gave us a vision of the wild ride in 
the black night with snowflakes whirling. 
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The interiors in the captain’s house at 
Berga were authentic in their old-fash- 
ioned and somewhat threadbare charm. 

It fell to Tora Teje’s lot to present the 
magnificent figure of the Major’s Wife. 
She is a very capable actress who has suc- 
cessfully appeared in the most varied 
roles, but no one can span over all the 
strings of the human instrument. Tora 
Teje is the great classic tragédienne and 
even her vibrating cello voice, which is so 
beautiful in some parts, seemed out of 
tune with the robust and full-blooded 
mistress of the old Swedish manor. One 
missed something of the breadth and vigor 
as well as something of the heartfelt 
humor. She was best in the scenes where 
she showed the woman over whom the 
wrath of God had passed and she was 
magnificent in the scene of the Christmas 
dinner where the Major’s Wife is driven 
away from Ekeby and where the strong 
Captain Christian Berg, crawling on the 
floor, weeps and kisses a fold of her dress. 

Uno Henning was a handsome and 
manly Gésta Berling, at once pliant and 
vigorous, and yet he was no ideal figure. 
His voice was a little too dry and his 
impersonation lacked the lyrical element 
which we think of as the most important 
trait in the romantic hero. 

There were many other figures, marked 
profiles, beautiful women, grouped around 
the chief characters. Sven Bergdall was 
fine as the stupid Captain Christian Berg 
with innocent eyes, monumental in his 
naiveté, touching in his repentance. Har- 
riet Bosse had managed to give color and 
glamour to the wicked Countess Marta 
Dohna, but Sigurd Wallén as the wicked 
Sintram was a tame devil who did not 
freeze our blood. 


The handsome curtain, with its picture 
of the long Lake Léwen and of the manors 
scattered around in the Varmland forests, 
was very effective and put the audience in 
the properly receptive mood. 


G. H. E. 





Alfred Maurstad and Johanne Dybwad in the First Act of 
“Peer Gynt” 


Plays Classical and Modern in Norway 


By EImNar 


F THE HIGH artistic of 


theatrical life in Norway is to be 


level 


maintained, it will be necessary for 
the government to grant a much more 
generous annual subsidy than hitherto. 
Such was the verdict recently announced 
by the big Theater Commission appointed 
by the Norwegian government a year ago. 
Three theaters were recommended for 
public support: the National Theater and 
the Norwegian Theater, which plays in 
New Norwegian, both in Oslo, and the 
National Stage in Bergen. The theater- 
going public in Norway is now waiting to 
see what action the government will take. 

In the meantime the theatrical season 


SKAVLAN 


pursues its course from autumn to spring. 
Looking back over it, one recalls a goodly 
number of interesting events. Indeed it is 
noteworthy that under the stress of the 
difficult times last year the Norwegian 
stage has made a special effort to show 
that the theater has genuine values to 
offer our time: the repertoire has been on 
a consistently higher plane, even in the 
private theaters. And I wonder if that is 
not perhaps the only way to hold the 
public. Catering to bad taste with poor 
art is useless, for in that the theater is 
always certain to be outdone by the films 
and revues. 
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The National Theater engaged a new 
manager this fall, the former theatrical 
critic and journalist, Axel Otto Normann. 
The new manager, an earnest, energetic 
man with a high conception of the func- 
tion of the theater, has tried to alternate 
the good classical repertoire with modern 
plays reflecting the ideas and problems of 
the day. One of the first productions of 
the National Theater this fall was the 
young Nordahl Grieg’s satirical play 
about Norway during the World War, 


Axel Otto Normann 


Vaar ere og vaar makt (Our Glory and 
Our Power). This play, which had its 
premiére at the Bergen theater last year, 
was discussed in the Review for Septem- 
ber 1935. Directed by Johanne Dybwad 
and splendidly acted, it was a great suc- 
cess in Oslo too. With its pungent satire 
and powerful peace propaganda, it 
aroused both enthusiasm and annoyance. 
In other words, people came. And this 
spring, at the end of the season, the 
National Theater plans to put on a brand 
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new play by the same author. Not very 
much is known about it vet, but it contains 
still more powerful and biting satire on 
those who for business reasons want war. 
This year’s dismal threats of a new 
world war are said to have inspired Nor- 
dahl Grieg’s new play. It is called Men 
imorgen— (But Tomorrow—). 

One or two other productions have also 
been strongly influenced by the times, both 
happily and unhappily. Ronald Fangen’s 
new play Som det kunde ha gaatt (As It 
Might Have Been) was inspired by his 
own recent absorption in the Oxford 
Group. He has tried in the play to present 
two separate actions starting out from the 
same point of departure. In the one the 
characters are freethinkers and utterly 
depraved: it ends with adultery, cocaine, 
murder, and suicide. In the other, the 
episodes of which are played alternately 
parallel with those of the first, the char- 
acters fall influence of the 
Oxford Group: they are “saved,” become 
believing Christians, and overcome all im- 
moral desires. This play stands far below 
Fangen’s earlier dramatic work; in fact 
it is not a work of literature at all, but 
a homily in dramatic form. The charac- 
ters are not convincingly drawn and the 
play was a failure with the public. This 
was not because of its moral purpose, 
however, for so great a Northern drama- 
tist as Strindberg has shown that excel- 
lent drama can be written on a strong 
religious conviction. But Strindberg never 
forgot to give his characters their full 
measure of human justice whether he 
agreed with them or not. 

Another play inspired by contemporary 
events and opinions was Professor Mam- 
locks utvei (Professor Mamlock’s Escape) 
by the German author Friedrich Wolff. 
Wolff is a German Jew who has fled the 
country. He writes of the terrors which 


under the 


he himself and other Jews have experi- 
enced in Hitler's Germany. It is an his- 
toric play from our own age, a great age— 
not because of the attacks upon freedom 
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but because of the heroic resistance to 
these attacks—an appalling age, one of 
the most remarkable that Europe has ever 
experienced. The play depicts the tri- 
umph of the Nazis after the burning of 
the Reichstag three years ago and the 
intellectual tyranny and persecution of 
the Jews which followed. It takes place in 
the clinic which the great Jewish surgeon 
Professor Mamlock has created, and in 
his home. The professor himself is no 
politician; he is a scientist and a physi- 
cian, an intellectual with a deep respect 
for the freedom of ideas and of individ- 
uals. The action shows the crash which 
overthrows all such values and puts brute 
force and oppression in their place. It 
shows too how youth fights on with the 
weapons which the age has forced upon 
it—the idea of freedom does not die out 
just because tyranny gets the upper 
hand for a few years. 

The production was extremely effec- 
tive. There was power and greatness in 
Halfdan Christensen’s 
lock. He created the 
significant personality 


Professor Mam- 
impression of a 
and brought out 
splendidly the scientist’s burning desire 
for truth which makes it impossible for 
him to put up with lies and coercion. 
There was good character drawing in the 
play, but at the same time there was 
strong propaganda which found both ad- 
herents and opponents. But that never 
hurts the theater; it just gives it life. 
Any play which takes an active part in 
contemporary struggles may meet with 
one of two fates: its value may lie simply 
in its timeliness, and then it is soon for- 
gotten; or it may mould the life of the 
moment into a form of such lasting value 
that time but removes the objections and 
its worth is at last recognized by all. It is 
barely a generation since Gunnar Heiberg 
wrote his plays which were almost all 
violently attacked-—frequently not pro- 
duced on account of the scandal they 
would create, and still more frequently 
greeted with hisses interrupted by violent 
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enthusiasm. Time has now left Gunnar 
Heiberg so far behind that he has become 
a classic. His beautiful love drama The 
Balcony was written thirty years ago and 
aroused a storm of protest by its daring 
portrayal of love. Now the play could be 
produced at the National Theater without 
raising a ripple of offense. 

This was the play which became for 
Heiberg’s admirers a sort of canticle to 
the rights of free love. Julie leaves the 
impotent old Ressman for the young Abel, 
a man of her own age. After many years 
of married life, when the passionate love 
between them has calmed down into a 
harmonious companionship, Julie allows 
herself to be carried away by Anton’s 
violent ardor which renews her own youth. 
According to the standards of our age this 
is not a scandalous but a simple and nat- 
ural progress through life. Similarly, the 
beautiful words of love in the play which 
the author’s contemporaries found daring, 
frivolous—we are captivated by their 
poetic beauty and overwhelmed by the 
knowledge of life which the work reveals. 

In the role of Ressman the great char- 
acter actor Harald Stormoen gave one of 
his finest impersonations, so-at one with 
the poet’s inmost meaning that one de- 
plores the transitoriness of the actor’s 
art. At his side as Julie was Tore 
Segelcke, one of the rarest talents in Nor- 
wegian acting today, powerful in her 
abandonment to great emotions. Her 
Julie gave beautiful expression to mature 
young happiness. A rather too melodra- 
matic staging prevented the production 
from being as effective as it might have 
been. 

The Bergen National Stage also had a 
Heiberg this year which 
showed that he has become a classic. This 
was the satirical political play about the 
dissolution of the Union in 1905 Jeg vil 
verge mit land (I Will Defend My Coun- 
try). Inspired by Heiberg’s warm patriot- 
ism, this play was very outspoken in its 
scorn of contemporary politicians, espe- 
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cially the great leader Christian Michel- 
sen. But now, even in Bergen, Michelsen’s 
own town, the splendid dramatic qualities 
of the work made themselves strongly felt 
in an excellent production with the man- 
ager of the theater Hans Jakob Nilsen in 
the chief role as Skogstad, Heiberg’s 
mouthpiece in the play. 

Since New Year’s the National The- 
ater’s two best presentations have been 
devoted to the classics par excellence: 
Shakespeare and Ibsen. First 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, a play written 
some two hundred fifty years ago about a 
dictator in Rome more than two thousand 
years ago, and yet almost modern in its 
political portraiture. True, 


came 


Coriolanus 
himself does not remind one very much 
of the great dictators of our day, of 
Lenin, Mussolini, or Hitler. Their greatest 
abilities are as demagogues, popular psy- 
chologists, and that is just what Corio- 
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Olafr Havrevold as Abel, Tore Segelcke as Julie, and Harald 


Stormoen as Ressman in “The Balcony” 





lanus is not: he despises the people with 
the narrow-minded snobbery of the born 
aristocrat. Coriolanus is a nobleman, a 
brave and brilliant warrior, and he loathes 
the political tricks that are necessary 
because the plebeians of Rome have be- 
gun to demand a share in the government 
of the state. Coriolanus wants to rule as 
a matter of course, by virtue of his nat- 
ural born aptitude, and he abhors the sort 
of humbug of which our modern dictators 
and politicians are masters—the art of 
making the people desire to be dominated. 
His scorn for the popular leaders of de- 
mocracy is curiously modern. As a man 
he is the type of genius who lacks the 
ability to subordinate himself. This is a 
weakness in Coriolanus. His mother Vol- 
umnia, who has brought him up in this 
very scorn of humanity, admonishes him 
in vain to dissemble in order to be able to 
rule over others. But he falls by his own 
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overweening pride. On one single occa- 
sion, he allows his strongest emotion, his 
love for his mother, to sway him, and it 
causes his ruin. 

August Oddvar made of Coriolanus a 
great figure. The rulers of olden times 
were younger than now, and in tempera- 
ment August Oddvar’s Coriolanus pos- 
sesses that callow boyishness which great 
actors keep intact till they are gray. Up- 
right and proud but narrow-minded, noble 
but prejudiced, with passionate strength, 
this Coriolanus does his heroic deeds and 
makes his blunders. And, as Volumnia, 
Johanne Dybwad created a magnificent 
figure of the mother who loves and ad- 
mires her son, although she sees his 
faults and must grieve that he is unable 
to correct them. 

At the beginning of April came the 
great event of the season: the National 
Theater played Henrik Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt with Edvard Grieg’s music. Nor- 
way’s two authentic world geniuses have 
together created this marvelous national 
drama. Every time it is produced again, 
at intervals of from ten to twenty years, 
there is a new generation that must see it. 
When Ibsen wrote Peer Gynt he did not 
think for a moment of creating a box-office 
play for the theater. He wrote his vast 
dramatic poem definitely as a play to be 
read. It was altogether too long to be 
acted. And he wrote it in wrath at the bad 
qualities of his countrymen, after he had 
been in Italy long enough to see them 
clearly in perspective. Peer Gynt is built 
on a Norwegian folk tale. Peer boasts and 
talks big instead of doing great deeds. He 
creeps cravenly away from responsibility. 
But at the same time this mad, wild Peer 
has an irresistible charm. All that artistic 
temperament which lies so deep in the 
Norwegian national character makes him 
attractive in spite of everything. 

When Ibsen, many years after he had 
written the play, shortened it for produc- 
tion, and Edvard Grieg wrote his brilliant 
music for it, Peer Gynt became much 
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Alfred Maurstad as Peer Gynt 


more than before a national drama—about 
the faults of the Norwegians, of course, 
but primarily emphasizing the joyous- 
ness in the character. And 
the new National Theater production is a 
joyous one too. Halfdan Christensen has 
staged the play and he has made it more 
sincere, more vital than ever before; the 
verses are not declaimed, they are spoken 
in natural tones but with lyrical feeling. 
The operatic quality which has marred 


national 
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former productions is entirely eliminated 
this time. The music simply supplies the 
national background in the same way as 
do Oliver Neerland’s very beautiful sets. 
And the dances composed by Inga Jacobi 
are of high artistic quality, quite in the 
style of Grieg and of the folk tale. 

A young actor Alfred Maurstad plays 
Peer with ardent imagination and invinci- 
ble youthful buoyancy and force. The 
gifted Johanne Dybwad plays for the first 
time Aase, Peer’s old mother. It is a 
strange coincidence that Fru Dybwad 
should have played this year, one right 
after the other, those two mother figures 
in which Shakespeare and Ibsen have 
done homage to their own mothers. Corio- 
lanus was written shortly after Shake- 
speare lost his mother, and Volumnia is 
his most beautiful maternal figure. And 
Ibsen has himself said that he drew Aase 
from his own mother—‘with due exag- 


oe | O NEED to take care now 

about fastening the door,” Arni 

of Bali said to himself as he 
wrapped the string around the nail driven 
into the doorpost of the outlying sheep- 
cote. Then he turned around, took out his 
handkerchief and, putting it to his nose, 
blew vigorously. This done, he folded the 
handkerchief together again, wiped off 
his mouth and nose, and took out his snuff 


horn. 
What fine balmy weather, thought 
Arni. That darn fox won’t come near 


sheepcotes or houses now. Blast its hide! 
Yes, it had caused him many a wakeful 


‘The Foxskin 


By GupmMuNpbuR G. HaAGALIN 


Translated from the Icelandic by MekKk1n Svetnson PERKINS 
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geration,’ as he expresses it—who had 
died just before he began Peer Gynt. As 
Fru Dybwad plays the old _ peasant 
woman, simply swallowed up in her son, 
one feels how closely related the two of 
them were. Aase enters into all her son’s 
fairy tales with the same violent imag- 
ination. We realize that she has taught 
him to escape from drab reality into 
dreams and lies. Maurstad’s Peer was so 
good that he was on a level with Aase 
throughout. Aside from these two main 
roles, Peer Gynt consists of a great num- 
ber of minor parts—not the sort that 
actors are usually clamoring to play. 
Here, however, they are a patent of nobil- 
ity, for the greatest artists of the National 
Theater such as Gerd Egede Nissen, 
Harald Stormoen, August Oddvar, and 
David Knudsen contributed brilliantly to 
the dazzling success which the presenta- 
tion has been. 


night. All the neighboring farmers would 
have the fool’s luck to catch a fox every 
single winter. All but him. He couldn't 
even wound a vixen, and in all his life 
had kind of fox. 
Wouldn't it be fun to bring home a dark 
brown pelt, one with fine overhair? Yes, 
wouldn’t that be fun? Arni shook his 
head in delight, cleared his throat with 
force, and took a pinch of snuff. 
Bending his steps homeward, he trot 


never caught any 


ted along with his body half-stooped, as 
was his habit, and his hands behind his 
back. When he looked up, he did not 
straighten out, but bent his neck back so 
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his head lay between his shoulder blades. 
Then his red-rimmed eyes looked as if 
they were about to pop out of his head, 
his dark red beard rose up as though 
striving to free itself from its roots, and 
his empurpled nose and scarlet cheek 
bones protruded. 

Pretty good under fvot, thought Arni. 
At least it 
sheepcotes 


was easy to go between the 
and the house. Everything 
pretty quiet just now. The sheep took care 
of themselves during the day, and graz- 
ing was plentiful along the seashore and 
on the hillsides. No reason why he might 
not now and then lie in wait somewhat 
into the night in the hope of catching a 
fox; he wasn’t too tired for that. But he 
had given up all that sort of thing. It 
brought only vexation and trouble. Be- 
sides, he had told everybody that he did 
not think it worth his while to waste time 
on such things and perhaps catch his 
death to boot. The Lord knew that was 
mere pretense. To get eighty crowns for 
a beautiful foxskin 
tidy sum! But a man had to think up 
something to say for himself, the way 


dark brown was a 


they all harped on fox-hunting: “Bjarni 
of Fell caught a white vixen night before 
of Brekka 


brown dog-fox yesterday.” Or if a man 


last,” or ‘Einar caught a 
stepped over to a neighbor’s for a mo- 
ment: “Any hunting? Anyone shot a 
fox? Our Gisli here caught a grayish 
brown one last evening.’’ Such incessant 
twaddle! 

Arni’s breath Wasn't it 


enough if a man made an honest living? 


came short. 
Yet work or achievement which brought 
no joy was unblessed. At this point Samur 
darted up. Arni thought the dog had de- 
serted him and rushed off home. Now, 
the ailed the creature? 
“Shame on you for a pesky cur! Can't 
you be still a minute, you brute? Must I 
beat you?” asked Arni, making threaten- 
ing gestures at Samur, a large black-spot- 
ted dog, with ugly, shaggy hair. But 
Samur darted away, ran off whimpering; 


what in world 
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he would pause now and then and look 
back at his master, until finally he disap- 
peared behind a big boulder. 

“What's got into the beast? He can’t 
have found a fox trail, can he?” 

Arni walked straight to the rock where 
Samur had disappeared; then slowing 
down his pace, he tiptoed as if he ex- 
pected to find a fox hidden there. Yes, 
there was Samur. There he lay in front 
of a hole, whimpering and wagging his 
tail. 

“Shame on you, Samur!”’ 

Arni lay down prone on the snow and 
stretched his arm into the hole. But all 
of a sudden he jerked his hand back, his 
heart beating as if it would jump out of 
his breast. He had so plainly felt some- 
thing furry inside the hole, and he was 
badly mistaken if a strong fox odor did 
not come out of it. Was the fox alive, or 
was it dead? Might it bite him fatally? 
jut that made no difference. Now that 
he had a good chance of taking a fox, it 
was do or die. He stood up straight, and 
stretched every muscle, and pulled the 
mitten on his right hand carefully up over 
his wrist. Then he knelt down, thrust his 
hand in the set his teeth, and 
screwed up his face. Yes, now he had 
caught hold of it and was pulling it care- 
fully out. Well, well, well, well! Not so 


hole, 


bad! A dark brown tail, a glossy body, 
and what fine overhair! For once Arni of 
Bali had had some luck! The fox was 
dead; it had been shot in the belly and 
just crept in there to die. Sly devil! Poor 
beast! Blessed creature! 


Arni ended up 
by feeling quite tenderly towards the fox. 
He hardly knew how to give utterance to 
his joy. 

“Good old Samur, my own precious 
dog, let me pat you,” said Arni, rubbing 
the dog’s cheek with his own. They could 
shout themselves blue in the face. It was 
no trick to kill all you wanted of these 
little devils if you just had the powder 
and shot and were willing to waste your 
time on it. But here Arni’s face fell. He 





did not even have his gun with him. It 
stood, all covered with rust, at home out 
in the shed. Just his luck! And how could 
he claim to have shot a fox without any 
gun? “Get out of here, Samur. Shame on 
you, you rascal!’’ And Arni booted Samur 
so hard that the dog yelped. 

But in direst need help is at hand. He 
could wait for the cover of darkness. Not 
even his wife should know but that he 
had shot the fox. Wouldn’t she stare at 
him, the slut? She had always defied him 
and tried to belittle him. No, she should 
not learn the truth, she least of all. He 
would not tell a soul. Now, Samur, he 
knew how to hold his tongue, faithful 
creature! Arni sat down on the rock, with 
the fox on his knees, and started singing 
to pass the time, allowing his good cheer 
to ring out as far as his voice would 
carry: 

My fine Sunday cap has been carried away 
By a furious gale; 
And I'll wear it no more to the chapel to 
pray 
In the wind and the hail. 

He chanted this ballad over and over 
again until he was tired, then sat still, 
smiling and stroking the foxskin. He had 
learned the song when he was a child 
from his mother, who had sung it all day 
long one spring while she was shearing 
the sheep. And he could not think of any 
other for the moment. And it wasn’t, in 
fact, a bad song. There were many good 
rhymesters in Iceland. He began singing 
again, rocking his body back and forth 
vehemently, and stroking the foxskin the 
while. And Samur, who sat in front of 
him, cocked his head first on one side, 
then on the other, and gave him a know- 
ing look. At last the dog stretched out 
his neck, raised his muzzle into the air 
and howled, using every variation of 
key known to him. At this Arni stopped 
short and stared at him, then bending his 
head slightly to one side to study him, he 
roared with laughter. 
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“What an extraordinary dog! Yes, 
really, extraordinary !” 


In the little kitchen at Bali, Groa the 
mistress crouched before the stove and 
poked the fire with such vim that both 
ashes and embers flew out on the floor. 
She was preparing to heat a mouthful of 
porridge for supper for her old man and 
the brats. She stood up, rubbed her eyes 
and swore. The darn smoke that always 
came from that rattletrap of a stove! And 
that wretched old fool of a husband was 
not man enough to fix it! Oh, no, he wasn’t 
handy enough for that; he went at every 
blessed thing as if his fingers were all 
thumbs. And where could he be loafing 
tonight? Not home yet! Serve him right if 
she locked the house and allowed him to 
stay in the sheepcotes, or wherever it was 
he was dawdling. There now, those pesky 
brats were at the spinning wheel. Groa 
jumped up, darted into the passage, and 
went to the stairs. 

“Will you leave that spinning wheel 
be, you young rascals? If you break the 
flier or the upright, your little old mother 
will be after you.” 

A dead calm ensued. So Groa returned 
to the kitchen, and taking a loaf of pot- 
bread from the cupboard, cut a few slices 
and spread them with braeding.* 

Now a scratching sound was heard at 
the door, and Arni entered. 

“Good evening to all,” said he with 
urbanity, as he set down the gun behind 
the kitchen door. “Here’s that gun. It 
has certainly paid for itself, poor old 
thing.” 

The wife did not reply to his greeting, 
but she eyed him askance with a look that 
was anything but loving. 

“Been fooling around with that gun! 
Why the blazes couldn’t you have come 
home and brought me a bit of peat from 
the pit? A fine hunter you are! I might as 





* A mixture of tallow and cod liver oil or 
whale oil. 
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well have wed the devil!’ And his wife 
turned from him with a sneer. 

“You’re in a nice temper now, my dear. 
But just take a look at this,” said Arni, 
throwing down the brown fox on the 
kitchen floor. 

At first Groa stared at her husband as 
if she had never seen him before. Then 
she shook her head and smiled sarcas- 
tically. 

“You found it dead, I'll wager!” 

Arni started. His face turned red and 
his eyes protruded. 

“You would say that! You don’t let me 
forget what sort of woman I married! 
Found it dead!” And Arni plumped down 
on the wood-box. 

His wife laughed. 

“T’ll wager I hit the nail on the head 
that time!” 

Arni jumped to his feet. That damned 
old witch should not spoil his pleasure. 

“You're as stark, raving mad as you 
always have been. But I don’t care what 
you say. Kids, come and look at the fox 
your father has shot.” 


Three days later they had a visitor. 
Arni stood outside and stared at him. For 
a wonder, somebody had at last found his 
way to Arni’s. Days and nights had 
passed but nobody had come. They al- 
ways came when they weren’t wanted. 
And now came that Jon of Lon, overbear- 
ing fellow! But now he would see that 
Arni of Bali was also a man among men. 

“Howdy, Arni, you poor fish!” said 
Jon, fixing his steely gray eyes on Arni. 

“How are you, you old snake!” an- 
swered Arni, smiling contemptuously. 
What monstrous eyes Jon had when he 
looked at a person! 

“Has something 


special happened? 


You’re somehow so puffed up just now,” 
said Jon, with a sarcastic smile. 

“Damn his soul!” muttered Arni. Was 
he going to act just like Groa? In that 
case, Arni had at least a trump card in 
reserve. 
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“Did you say something?” inquired 
Jon, sticking a quid of tobacco into his 
mouth. “Or wasn’t it meant for my ears? 
Oh, well, I don’t care for your mutter- 
ings, you poor wretch. But now go ask 
your wife to give me a little drink of 
whey.” 

Arni turned round slowly and lazily. 
Wasn't the old devil going to notice the 
skin? It wasn’t so small that it couldn’t be 
seen. There it hung on the wall, right in 
the sunlight, combed 
glossy. 

“That’s quite a nice foxskin. Whose is 
it?’ asked Jon, walking over to the wall. 

Arni turned round. He could feel his 
heart beating fast. 

“Mine,” he said, with what calm he 
could muster. 


and _ beautifully 


“What's the idea of you buying a fox- 
skin, you poor beggar?” 

“Buying?” Arni sighed. “You think I 
‘an’t shoot me a fox?” 

“You!” Jon laughed. “That’s a down- 
right lie, my dear Arni.” 

“A lie! You’d best not tell people they 
lie unless you know more about it. A 
scoundrel like you, I say, a scoundrel like 
you!” replied Arni, swelling. “I think 
vou'd better be getting in and see her. 
You know her pretty well, I believe.” 

Jon looked at the farmer of Bali with 
his steely eyes. 

“For whom are you keeping the skin, 
Arni?” 

“No one,” said Arni crossly ; then after 
some hesitation, “The Lord gave it to me.”’ 

“All right, Arni. Miracles never cease. 
That is plain enough after this, and no 
question about it. That’s an eighty-crown 
skin, however you came by it. But now 
let’s go in and see Groa. As you say, I 
know her pretty well. She was a smart 
girl, you poor wretch. Too bad I was mar- 
ried and had to throw her to a creature 
like you.” 

Arni grinned, and trotting to the door 
of the house, called: “Groa, a visitor to 
see you.” 
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The woman came to the door. A smile 
played about her lips, smoldering embers 
glowed in her blue eyes, and the sunlight 
lighted up the unkempt braids of golden 
hair which fell down about her pale 
cheeks. 

But Arni for once was satisfied. At last 
Jon was properly impressed. The affair 
between Groa and Jon was something 
that could not be helped. How Jon regret- 
ted having lost that girl! Yes, indeed! 
And she had her good points. She was 
smart, and a hundred crowns a year, be- 
sides everything else that was brought 
them from Lon, was pretty good compen- 
sation. Yes, many a man had married less 
well than Arni of Bali. And the children 
were his—most of them, anyway. No- 
body need tell him anything else. 


The foxskin became Arni of Bali’s most 
cherished possession. Every day when the 
weather was clear, he would hang it, well 
smoothed and combed, on the outside wall, 
and when he left home he carefully put it 
away in a safe place. The skin became 
famous throughout the district, and many 
of the younger men made special trips to 
Bali to examine it. Arni would beam with 
joy and strut around with a knowing, 
self-satisfied expression on his face, and 
he would tell of the patience, the agility, 
and the marksmanship he had to put into 
killing this monstrously clever fox. It 
certainly wasn’t hard to kill all you 
wanted of these devils if you just had the 
powder and shot and were willing to give 
your time to it, he would say, as he turned 
the skin so that the sunlight shone full 
on the glossy pelt. 

Then one day in the autumn Arni came 
home from tending the sheep, which had 
just been brought down from the moun- 
tain pastures, and hung the skin out and 
went into the kitchen, where Groa was 
busy washing. He sat down on a box by 
the wall on the other side of the room, let 
his head rest on his hands, and looked 
wise. For a while there was silence. At 
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last Groa looked up from her washtub and 
gave Arni a piercing glance. 

“Have you got your eye on a cow to 
replace the gray-spotted one we killed 
last spring?” 

“Cow?” asked Arni, scratching his 
head. “Cow? Yes, so you say, my good 
woman.” 

“So I say? Do you think the milk from 
Dumba alone goes very far in feeding 
such a flock of children as we have? You 
haven't gone and squandered the money 
we got for Skjalda?” asked Groa, looking 
harder still at her husband. 

“Don’t be foolish, woman! The money 
lies untouched at the factor’s. But he 
wouldn’t pay much for the meat and hide 
of Skjalda, not anywhere near enough to 
buy a good heifer. He said the English 
on the trawlers don’t set much store by 
cow's meat. And the summer has been 
only so-so, and I’m sure we'll have plenty 
of uses for what money I’ve been able to 
scrape together. Of course, a cow is a 
good thing to buy, an enjoyable luxury, 
if only you have the money.” 

“If you can’t scrape together the money 
for a cow, we must save on something. 
Perhaps you could stop stuffing your nose 
with that dirty snuff? And you ought at 
any rate to be able to sell that fancy fox- 
skin you play with so childishly.” 

“Is that so!” 

“Yes, you play with that wretched 
foxskin just like 
youngster.” 

“Wretched is it? Take care what you 
say, woman! Wretched skin! A fine judge 
of such matters, you are!’ And standing 
up, Arni paced the kitchen floor. “An 
eighty-crown skin! And you call that 
wretched! Jon of Lon didn’t call it any 
names. You'll believe at least what he 
says.” 


exactly any crazy 


“Now, don’t get puffed up. You ought 
to be thankful to get what you can for the 
skin. It will help in buying the cow.” 

“The cow? Let me tell you, woman, 
that I am not going to buy a cow for the 
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skin. You can take it from me that you 
will never get a cow for that skin. Or 
anything else, in fact. The farmer at Lon 
can shell out whatever is needed for buy- 
ing the cow. That’s the least he can do 
for vou.” 

Groa stopped her washing, stared for 
a few seconds at Arni, and then with a 
quick movement walked up to him, bran- 
dishing a bit of wet linen. 

“Will you tell me what you're going to 
do with the skin?” she asked, almost in 
a whisper. 

Arni shrank back. The way to the door 
was cut off. He raised his arm in self- 
defense and retreated as far as possible 
into the corner. 

“I’m going to sell it. Now be reason- 
able, Groa. I’m going to sell it.” 

“And what are you going to buy for 
it?” his wife hissed, boring into him with 
her eyes. 

“A cow. I’m going to buy a cow for it.” 

“You lie! You know you're not going 
to sell it. You’re going to play with it. 
Know your children hungering for milk 
and nlay with the skin!” 

“My chudren!” 


“No, God be praised, they’re 





not— 
yours,’ said Groa, letting the blows rain 
on Arni. “But now I'll keep the skin for 
you.” And like an arrow she shot out of 
the door, all out of breath and trembling. 

lor a few seconds Arni stood still. His 
eyes seemed bursting out of their sockets, 
and the hair in his beard stood on end. In 
a flash he rushed across the kitchen and 
out of the house. 

Groa had just taken the skin down from 
the nail on the wall. Now she brandished it 
and looked at Arni with fury in her gaze. 
But he did not wait. He rushed at her, 
gave her such a shove that she fell, and, 
snatching the skin from her, ran. A safe 
distance away, he turned and stood pant- 
ing for several seconds. At last, exhaust- 
ed and trembling with rage, he hissed: 
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“T tell you, Groa, I'll have my way 
about this. The skin is the only thing that 
is all my own, and no one shall take it 
from me.” 

Arni fled then. He took to his heels, and 
ran away as fast as he could up the slopes. 


Far in the innermost corner of the out- 
lying sheepcote at Bali. to which the sun’s 
rays never reach, Arni built him a little 
cupboard. This cupboard is kept carefully 
locked, and Arni carries the key on a 
string which hangs around his neck. Arni 
now has become quite prosperous. For a 
long time it was thought that he must 
keep money in the cupboard, but last 
spring an acquaintance of his stopped at 
the outlying sheepcote on his way from 
the village. The man had some liquor 
with him and gave Arni a taste. At last 
the visitor was allowed to see what the 
cupboard contained—a carefully combed 
and smoothed dark brown foxskin. Arni 
was visibly moved at this unveiling of 
his secret. Staring at the ceiling, he licked 
his whiskers and sighed deeply. 

“It seems to me, Gisli,’”’ he said to his 
friend, “that I’d rather lose all my ewes 
than this skin, for it was the thing which 
once made me say, “Thus far and no far- 
ther!’ And since then I seem to own some- 
thing right here in my breast which not 
even Jon of Lon can take away from me. 
And I think I am now beginning to un- 
derstand what is meant in the Scriptures 
by ‘the treasure which neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt.’ ”’ 

Arni’s red-rimmed eyes were moist. 
For a while he stood there thinking. But 
all of a sudden he shook his head and 
turning to his friend, said: “Let's see 
the bottle. A man seems to feel warmer 
inside if he gets a little drop.”’ And Arni 
shook himself as if the mental strain of 
his philosophizing had occasioned in him 


a slight chill. 





Colonel Heg of the Fifteenth Wisconsin’ 


By Oscar J. FALNES 


UR CIVIL WAR presented a 
special challenge to the immigrant 
who had but recently left his Euro- 


pean home. Brought to this decision by a 
variety of reasons, his course of action 


was invariably suffused with a bed-rock 
faith in America as ‘“‘a free country.” Of 
* The Civil War Letters of Colonel Hans 
Christian Heg. Edited by Theodore C. 
Blegen. Norwegian American Historical As 
sociation. Northfield. 1936. Price $2.50. 
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course the phrase meant many things to 
many men and all we need to note here is 
that for all who thus came to our shores it 
meant something. 

Yet the mid-century immigrant had 
hardly arrived and begun to adjust him- 
self to American ways before he was 
called upon without warning to prove the 
basic faith that was in him. A devastating 
civil war broke around him and he must 
take sides. As he simplified it in his mind, 
a victory for the South would consecrate 
the slave-holding system and dissipate his 
dream of a free America. Obviously that 
kept inviolate only 
through a victory of the North. Hence his 
sympathies were wholeheartedly with the 
Union. This loyalty to the North natur- 


dream could be 


ally became traditional also with the 
immigrants from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. And as it turned out, their willing- 
ness to make a sacrifice for the Union 
found one of its best symbols in the his- 
tory and exploits of a regiment of Scan- 
dinavian volunteers, the 15th Wisconsin. 

There is perhaps no more glamorous 
career recorded in the annals of the Nor- 
wegian-American racial group than that 
of the organizer of this regiment, Colonel 
Hans C. Heg. Its brightest chapter was 
no doubt the last which took Colonel Heg 
into the first half of the Civil War. When 
hostilities broke out, he was serving a 
term as State commissioner of prisons in 
Wisconsin, but he was authorized, as an 
adventurous young man of thirty-two, to 
recruit and command a regiment of Scan- 
dinavian volunteers. The 15th Wisconsin 
was composed mainly of local men and 
argely of Norwegian-Americans but there 
were in it also some Swedes and Danes 
and a few others, and a sprinkling of the 
recruits were from neighboring States. 
The regiment saw long and arduous ser- 
vice, participating in a number of major 
engagements—Island No. 10, Perryville, 


Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary 
tidge, Resaca, New Hope Church, and 
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Kenesaw Mountain—and marching with 
Sherman from Chattanooga to Atlanta. 

Hardly was Colonel Heg dead at Chick- 
amauga before his figure, in Norwegian- 
American circles especially, began to take 
on heroic dimensions, gathering around it 
traditions that sometimes bordered on the 
legendary. In this collection are published 
some 220 letters of his from the war 
period sent home chiefly to his wife 
Gunild. His place as a hero has been 
safely secured for him by history and 
tradition, but these letters reveal him as 
a thoroughly human personality, with 
likable qualities of devotion and loyalty 
to kin as well as to country. It is rather 
striking to see the degree to which his 
mind is simultaneously filled with con- 
cerns of both battlefield and fireside. In 
one sentence he will report some serious 
aspect of the latest fighting; in the next, 
refer to some very personal or trivial 
matter touching those at home (paren- 
thetically we note that he was anxious to 
have the children learn Norwegian, and 
he sometimes tried to cheer up his wife 
with references to a proposed trip to 
Norway after the war); and in a third, 
return to some lighter phase of military 
life about him. His frequent and sudden 
alternations between the camp life before 
him and the remote farmstead where his 
loved ones labor, seem evidence not so 
much of a supple mind able to shift from 
scene to scene and from mood to mood, as 
of a consciousness in which two sets of 
perceptions quite coalesced. 

It is evident enough from the letters 
that Heg can best be understood as a 
simple soldier. With him, men and issues 
were reduced to almost juvenile terms. 
Those fighting with him were fighting to 
the and consolidate the 
tradition of freedom; a victorious North 
would extend the benefits of general edu- 
cation and promote the efficient cultiva- 
tion of fertile southern lands now yielding 
poorly. Those on the other side were 
striving desperately to maintain the slave 


liberate slaves 
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system and helping to perpetuate igno- 
rance and sloth and laziness. Unionist 
sympathizers there were in the South but 
they had been fooled into “an unholy 
war.” Heg displays the regular soldier’s 
impatience with the “rebels” and his sov- 
ereign contempt for the enemy back 
home, that is, for the Copperhead. When 
the war went badly he was apt to blame 
the “politicians” who were thwarting the 
best efforts of the generals. With almost 
pathetic naiveté he wrote that most of the 
politicians, being officers in the army, 
would be killed off in the war, and there- 
after, with slavery “cleaned out,” the 
government would be as strong as ever. 
“When this war is over, we may begin to 
expect real greatness as a Nation.” Heg 
seems to have had little or no perception 
of the basic issues of the great conflict. 
The Colonel was very ambitious—there 
are moments when the war seemed to 
mean first and foremost a chance for a 
career—and inordinately fond of his reg- 
iment and the record it was building up 
for itself. He was apprehensive about 
what the home papers would report of 
his “boys” and their exploits; his concern 
reminds one—even if the parallel at first 
seems a bit irreverent—of the modern 
coach who wonders how the sports editor 
will handle the team in his next column. 
Before there can be a closing chapter 
there must be some preceding chapters, 
and there was considerably more to Heg’s 
career than just the Civil War experience. 
His life story, as the editor says, “typifies 
processes of transition that have marked 
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the lives of thousands of immigrants.” 
The elements of it had a wide sweep—‘a 
boyhood in the Old World, a transatlantic 
migration, contact with the American 
westward movement, the taste of frontier 
life in Wisconsin, identification with a 
community that cradled some of the more 
significant developments among an im- 
migrant people, an overland trek to the 
gold fields of California, life in the mining 
‘amps of the West, a return to the com- 
munity near Lake Michigan, a career in 
local and State politics, leadership of a 
regiment of Scandinavian immigrants in 
the Civil War, and death in a great battle 
of that war.” 

This collection appears under careful 
and painstaking auspices, being edited by 
Professor Blegen, the dean of the present 
generation of critical scholars in the field 
of Norwegian-American history. Profes- 
sor Blegen has chosen to print many of 
the letters in full and to abstract parts or 
all of others, especially where there is 
duplication. When this intention is first 
announced it stirs our misgivings, but 
when the letters have been read we realize 
that the procedure, combining features 
of the calendar and the fully published 
text, has been eminently successful. Sev- 
eral portraits and facsimiles have been 
included and there is a good index. A con- 
venient forty-five page biographical essay 
on Heg by Professor Blegen serves as an 
introduction to the letters. The volume is 
a worthy addition to the growing list of 
special publications of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association. 
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Lasor TROUBLES, in- 
volving lockouts and 
strikes, which dis- 
turbed the countrv for 
more than five weeks 
came to an end and 
conditions 
approached a 


once more 
normal 
aspect, as the Rigsdag, 
on March 30, passed 
laws prohibiting a repetition of the con- 
flict and making it mandatory for the par- 
ties in dispute to arbitrate any differ- 
ences between the workers and employers 
that might arise in the future. More than 
150,000 workers in many industries had 
been affected by the closing of factories 
and shops. Should the conflict have con- 
tinued for any length of time, the export 
trade in bacon and other products would 
have suffered greatly. Even the shipping 
industry began to feel the effect of the 
cessation of work in other branches. A 
shortage of goods for the retail trade, 
with accompanying rise in prices, was an- 
other consequence of the situation. The 
four political parties, after considerable 
finally reached an agreement 
which brought about legislation that in 
a general way appears satisfactory to 
both the industrialists and the workers. 
It is estimated that the labor conflict had 
cost the country more than 100,000,000 
kroner. Wages and working hours will be 
determined by the arbitration council. 


debate, 


In THE LeaGuE or Nations at Geneva, 
Dr. Peter Munch, Denmark’s Foreign 
Minister, took a prominent part in the 
deliberations, and on several occasions 
championed the cause of the smaller na- 
tions. Returning to Copenhagen, Dr. 
Munch in an interview in Berlingske 
Tidende discussed Germany’s occupation 


of the Rhine zone, the sanctions against 
Italy, and the possible effect of the Euro- 
pean situation on Denmark’s future. He 


emphasized that the suspicions of one an- 
other among the great powers constituted 
one of the greatest dangers to the peace 
of the world. The Danish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs denied that Germany at any 
time had brought pressure to bear on Den- 
mark as regards its attitude toward the 
Rhine occupation. With respect to the 
recent meeting of the League of Nations 
Council in London, Dr. Munch said that 
he had voted with the other members of 
the Council in declaring Germany a vio- 
lator of the Locarno Treaty, but when 
once this had been established, he told 
the Council all should work for peace and 
future security. He had further advocated 
that Germany should be entitled to take 
part in the deliberations. Dr. Munch 
gave it as his opinion that the economic 
and political solidarity of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries and Finland was of the 
greatest possible importance to those na- 
tions in the face of the unrest so evident 
on the Continent. 


THe SovutH JUTLAND SITUATION was 
discussed at the great national gathering 
in Copenhagen under the auspices of the 
South Jutland Central Association, the 
South Jutland Society, and the South Jut- 
land Association of Copenhagen. It was 
made clear that Germany’s policy with 
regard to the frontier established by the 
Versailles Treaty was unchanged. The 
principal speaker at the meeting, Halger 
Andersen, stated that the German agi- 
tator, Attorney Vogelgesang of Haders- 
lev, had declared that the existing fron- 
tier of South Jutland must be changed. 
Germany’s foreign policy, said Holger 
Andersen, lies in the direction of moving 
the line north. The increase in the number 
of German schools in North Slesvig, the 
purchase of farms by Germans wherever 
possible, the agitations by Pastor Schmidt, 
Rector Koopmann, School Counsellor 
Groéndal in Flensborg, and other cham- 
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pions of German culture in Danish Sles- 
vig, all pointed to a subtle policy of pene- 
tration which Denmark must oppose to 
the utmost, declared Holger Andersen. 


Tue Nationa Bank in Copenhagen— 
“Nationalbanken”—has ended the one 
hundred and eighteenth year of its exist- 
ence, and in its place arises Denmark’s 
National Bank. The change in the organ- 
ization of Denmark’s leading financial in- 
stitution may be referred back to the 
World War which affected every nation. 
The history of the old National Bank is 
the history of the progress of Denmark. 
The Napoleonic wars had affected the 
nations then much as did the World War 
in our day, and everywhere the money 
system was demoralized. In Denmark 
paper money was worth a tenth of its 
supposed value, resulting in the royal 
decree of January 5, 1813. This caused 
such opposition and disturbance that the 
Rigsbank was organized for the purpose 
of bringing order out of the financial 
chaos. In August 1818 the National Bank 
began business, but not before 1838 did 
the country’s currency again return to 
par. The gold standard was introduced in 
Denmark in 1873. The new bank will 
have three directors, one of whom is 
former Minister of Finance Bramsnes. 
When he resigned it was with the view 
that he would take the post of director in 
Denmark’s National Bank. The Rigsdag 
will be represented in the directorate of 
the bank by eight members. One of the 
results of the change in the bank’s organ- 
ization is that it ceases to be a stock com- 
pany. 


A GoveRNMENT Loan of 65,000,000 
kroner is proposed by Finance Minister 
H. P. Hansen, who wishes to convert 
some of the existing domestic and foreign 
loans that carry higher interest rates than 
would be required by a new loan. Among 
the loans to be converted is the 1921 loan 
of 30,000,000 kroner, the interest of 
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which is 6 per cent, and the 51% per cent 
government loan of 1925 of which 24,- 
000,000 kroner is still outstanding. The 
Minister of Finance also desires to con- 
vert the old dollar loans of $54,000,000 
into another loan with less interest rate. 


Tue Danisu Heatu Society was the 
subject of a recent lecture by its director, 
C. Flensborg, before an audience of in- 
dustrial leaders, engineers, and technical 
experts. The speaker declared that, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the organization 
was today the greatest work-creating in- 
stitution in Denmark. In sketching the 
history of the Heath Society from its 
small beginning, Director Flensborg told 
how the irrigation projects, for instance, 
together with the increased population in 
the reclaimed sections, had called for 
many digging locomotives, 
rails, and many other articles essential 
to the development of the land. When in 
1923 the thinning out of the growth on 
the plantations led to the use of wood for 
fuel, especially in the dairies, manufac- 
turers of ovens saw their opportunity to 
supply new models particularly adapted 
for that purpose. Charcoal and tar had 
become valuable by-products. Experi- 
ments had been successful in the manu- 
facture of summer cottages for the colony 
gardens, and bath houses. An important 
product was a wood fiber board said to 
compete successfully with the best boards 
of foreign origin. With more than 200,000 
hectares of heath land still uncultivated, 
Director Flensborg stated that the So- 
ciety had still much work before it if it 
were to continue to reclaim waste land in 
Jutland. 


machines, 


Tue Lirtce Bett Brings between Jut- 
land and Funen has spurred Danish engi 
neers to consider still greater bridge 
projects, namely linking Funen_ with 
Sjelland, and the latter with Sweden 
across the Sound. That the plans are not 
visionary may be gathered from the fact 
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that three great international engineering 
firms are sponsoring the idea. Their plan 
is the most gigantic enterprise ever pro- 
posed in Denmark. According to the esti- 
mates of these experts it would take ten 


years to build the bridges at a cost of 
565,000,000 kroner, and there would be 
employment for 12,000 men during the 
building of the spans, which would also 


necessitate long approaches to connect 
with motor roads on either side of the 
Great Belt and the Sound. It is caleu- 
lated that the distance between Copen- 
hagen and Aarhus could be covered in 
three and one-half hours by motor car 
over the proposed new roads and the 
bridges across the Great Relt and the 
Little Belt. This Great Pelt bridge would 
also connect Sjelland and Lolland-F alster 
with Jutland and Funen. The Sound 
Bridge would connect the Scandinavian 
peninsula with Denmark, and through 
this with the European network of motor 
highways and railroads. 

The construction of the new motor 
highways would cost 219,000,000 kroner, 
exclusive of the bridges. Engineer Knud 
H6jgaard, head of one of the engineering 
firms interested, speaking before the En- 
gineers’ Society in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Society, furnished some data 
as to how the great projects could be 
financed. The Danish State railways 
would have to bear a considerable part 
of the cost, he said. As motor taxes bring 
in some 70,000,000 kroner annually, 
some of these millions would be expected 
to go to the construction work. The gov- 
ernment would also be called upon to in- 
clude other millions in its budgets in case 
the project materializes. 


Tue Atr Marr flight from the Heston 
airport in England to Copenhagen was 
made the occasion for a celebration as 
marking a red-letter day in the history 
of air mail transportation. Sir Walter 
Womersley declared as the plane set 
off that henceforth all letters between 
England and Seandinayia would go by 


the air route. On the receiving end in 
Copenhagen Director General Mondrup 
said that his desire for the past six or 
seven vears had at last come to pass. No 
extra postage will be required on the let- 
ters. With the beginning of night flights, 
mail posted in London in the evening is 
expected to be ready for distribution in 
Copenhagen the next morning. 


Denmark Witt Have a BvuiLpine at 
the coming International Exposition in 
Paris. Director Benny Dessau is the 
chairman of a special committee which 
consists of twenty-nine members. The 
Paris Exposition is to lie in almost the 
center of the city, with the Eiffel Tower 
and the Trocadero the pivotal points, and 
it will reach from Pont de Passy to Pont 
Alexandre III, on both sides of the Seine. 
The Danish National Pavilion will oc- 
cupy an area of 1,000 square meters, and 
will be constructed after plans by the 
architect Tyge Hvass. More than thirty- 
five countries have already signified their 
purpose to be represented. The exposition 
is expected to be equal, if not superior, to 
all previous international fairs in the 
French capital. 


Tue Dark CLovups oF 
European unrest gath- 
ered by Mussolini's in- 
vasion of Ethiopia and 
Hitler’s defiance of the 
Locarno Treaty have 
also cast their shadows 
over Norway during 
the last quarter. Mr. 
J. L. Mowinckel, for- 
mer Prime Minister and present leader 
of the Left Party, stated in a speech be- 
fore the Storting that he considered the 
chances of Norway’s maintaining her neu- 
trality in a possible European war very 
small. Mr. Mowinckel asked for a united 
Scandinavian front against war. The 
former Premier also launched a bitter at- 
tack on the League of Nations, claiming 
that the very tenets of the League had 
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been broken when the great powers had 
engineered secret treaties outside the 
League. A few days later Representative 
Dybwad Brochmann offered a resolution 
calling for Norway’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations. Foreign Minister 
Halvdan Koht opposed the resolution; 
speaking for the Government Professor 
Koht said that a withdrawal from the 
League would mean a repudiation of the 
principle of a League of Nations. It was 
Norway’s duty, Minister Koht held, to 
support the League as long as possible. 
Norway would not join any military sanc- 
tions but would carry on an active policy 
of peace. Representative Brochmann’s 
resolution was defeated. 

An attempt by the conservative parties 
to increase the annual period of military 
training from 72 to 84 days fell through 
when the Labor Cabinet staked its posi- 
tion on the issue. Joined by the Farmer 
Party, the Labor representatives defeated 
the military training bill by 90 to 53 votes. 
A sign of the fear ef war was seen in the 
fact that a private subscription was 
started to secure funds for the moderni- 
zation of Norway’s air defense. By the 
end of March more than 300,000 kroner 
had been contributed by individuals and 
companies, mainly insurance companies. 


Tue Lasor GoverNMENT continued its 
firm grasp on the political control of Nor- 
way during the last three months. Work- 
ing hand in glove with the Farmer Party, 
Prime Minister Johan Nygaardsvold 
adroitly sidestepped every attempt made 
by his conservative protagonists to un- 
seat his Cabinet. Thus, barely a week be- 
fore the budget for the impending year 
was scheduled for what was expected to 
be a roof-raising debate in the Storting, 
spokesmen of the Labor Party met with 
representatives of the Farmer Party in 
order to iron out whatever wrinkles of 
disagreement between the two parties 
might exist. The main bone of contention 
was a demand by the frugal Farmers for 
a reduction of administrative expenses to 


the amount of 3,200,000 kroner and a 
decrease in governmental loans to build- 
ing projects—a total of 6,200,000 kroner. 
The Labor representatives readily agreed 
to strike these appropriations from the 
budget. The conservative Right Party, 
led by Speaker C. J. Hambro, demanded 
that the budget be further trimmed by 
33,000,000 kroner. Mr. Hambro’s resolu- 
tion was snowed under by 109 against 
30 votes. During the Prime 
Minister Nygaardsvold said that there 
was no reason to conceal the fact that his 
Cabinet was a socialistic one and that his 


debate 


party intended to place its case before 
the people in the general elections in the 
fall. The true nature of the happy co- 
operation between the Labor Party and 
the Farmer Party shone through a unani- 
mous resolution drawn up a few days 
later at a meeting of the executive council 
of the Labor Party; the council decided 
to refuse collaboration with any other 
party as to collective slates of parlia- 
mentary candidates this coming fall. 


MarKEp IMPROVEMENT all along the 
industrial line during the last quarter was 
reported by Professor B. F. Halvorsen, 
president of the Federation of Norwegian 
Industries, in his address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Federation at Oslo. 
Professor Halvorsen stated that the in- 
dustries of Norway were well on their 
way out of the depression and were en- 
joying better times. Stressing the impor- 
tance of private initiative and personal 
responsibility, the president asked for a 
breathing spell for industry from govern- 
mental intervention, intimating that even 
though the State and industry ought to 
work hand in hand, continued govern- 
mental introduction of measures hamper- 
ing private initiative would retard recov- 
ery. For the first time since 1930 the 
month of April showed an improvement 
in employment; a decrease of 9 per cent 
in unemployment as compared with the 
same month last year was the topic of 


jubilant commentaries in the press. The 
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Storting appropriated 26,500,000 kroner 
for new railroads; the first steps for the 
construction of an artificial silk mill at 
Notodden were taken; anew whaling com- 
pany was formed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing fodder for the great fox-farm in- 
dustry in Norway; and the Government 
recommended that Norway’s only gold 
mine be granted a State loan of 100,000 
kroner. 


Tue CELEBRATED HANNEVIG case re- 
ceived a new lease on life in the last days 
of March when the Storting decided to 
do its utmost to place the almost twenty- 
year-old claim before the International 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. The 
claim, totaling $44,500,000, arises from 
the confiscation of Christopher Hanne- 
vig’s ships and shipbuilding yards in 
America by the United States government 
during the World War. 


Higu Crass THEATRICAL performances 
will be accessible to the great masses of 
the population of Norway, if a plan 
launched by Mr. Axel Otto Normann, 
director of the National Theater in Oslo, 
materializes. Mr. Normann, who was a 
noted dramatic critic before he took over 
his present position, has visioned a State 
Theater, divided into three units. The 
three present-day theaters which receive 
annual subsidies from the government 
(the National Theater, the National 
Scene in Bergen, and the Norwegian 
Theater in Oslo) will, according to Mr. 
Normann’s plan, send out regular road 
companies in their respective districts. 
The facilities of the government-con- 
trolled radio will be utilized, Mr. Nor- 
mann hopes, to the extent of an elaborate 
repertoire of plays presented as special 
features over the air; finally, Mr. Nor- 
mann contemplates a national ensemble 
which will constantly tour the country. 
A commission has been appointed and it 
seems likely that the plan will go into 
effect next fall. 
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Great AIRFIELDs, equipped with the 
latest facilities, are being built at Kris- 
tiansand and Bergen, while Stavanger is 
expected to follow suit. The fields will be 
used by the local and national Norwegian 
airlines, but each of the three cities has 
a more ambitious aim in mind, namely to 
be chosen as the Norwegian terminal for 
the anticipated Pan American Air Line 
from America to Europe via the northern 
route, Greenland, Iceland, Norway. The 
Norwegian Air Line Company, Inc., last 
March sent its technical adviser, Bernt 
Balchen of Arctic flying fame, to New 
York where he purchased a giant Sikor- 
sky; trial flights between Norway and 
Iceland will be made in this airplane next 
summer. 


Wuite Swepen’s In- 
TERNAL PROSPERITY 
continued unchecked 
during the early spring 
months, two external 
events dominated pub- 
lic opinion—one of 
them encouraging and 
the other the opposite. 
The cheerful develop- 
ment was the Finnish Week in Stockholm, 
with its accompanying social, artistic, and 
political fraternization between the two 
former sister countries. The discouraging 
event was, of course, the collapse of the 
Ethiopian defense and the shadow it cast 
on the fate of little nations. 

The program for the Finnish Week, 
beginning April 17, was carried out as 
planned. It consisted of receptions for the 
Finnish delegates, teas, banquets, con- 
certs, “guest’’ performances at the thea- 
ters, joint radio programs, speeches by 
both Swedish and Finnish members of 
the Interparliamentary Union, film shows 
of Finland, and an exposition of what 
Finland has to offer both in exports and 
in tourist attractions. The Stockholm 
newspapers issued special Finland sec- 
tions, and throughout the press the most 
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cordial tone toward the eastern neighbor 
prevailed. 

Preliminary to the Finnish Week, the 
Swedish Foreign Office published a Blue 
Book called “Memorandum Concerning 
Sweden's Policy in Regard to Finland 
from the Finnish Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the End of the Finnish Civil 
War.” It was prepared by Johannes Hell- 
ner, who was Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at the time. The main purpose of the pub- 
lication the present Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Rickard J. Sandler, explained in 
an interview in Dagens Nyheter as fol- 
lows: “It is my conviction that the loyal 
cooperation between Finland and Swe- 
den, in which I have always taken a 
strong interest, will be benefited by a full 
illumination of Sweden’s policy toward 
Finland during the troubled first year of 
Finland’s independence.” 


Tue AALAND IsLanps were, of course, 
the main subject discussed, and it was 
for the first time revealed officially that 
in November 1917 the German Foreign 
Office sent with the personal approval of 
the Kaiser a secret messenger direct to 
King Gustaf, asking what Sweden would 
do if the Germans should occupy the 
Aaland Islands. At the same time Sweden 
was urged to take part in the occupation 
with a view to permanent possession. 
That this was a bait to lure Sweden into 
the war on the German side was realized 
both by the King and the responsible po- 
litical leaders who discussed the matter 
in a secret committee. The 
Germany, therefore, was that Sweden 


answer to 


could not consider taking the islands, 
even though the local population desired 
such a step, except with the full consent 
of all the warring powers. Later, when 
the same proposition was renewed after 
Finland had begun its struggle for inde- 
pendence, Sweden replied that it could 
not act behind the back of Finland, whose 
friendship it held of more value than pos- 
session of the Aaland Islands, no matter 
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how great both their sentimental and 
strategic importance. 

Sweden's failure to take part in the 
Finnish war for independence, which 
later deteriorated into a war between the 
classes in Finland itself, was the other 
principal topic of the Blue Book. The 
chief reason was that Sweden was then 
governed by a Liberal-Labor codlition 
and that the Labor elements refused to 
sanction any move against the working 


classes in Finland—an example of inter- 


national class solidarity. In other words, 
the hands of Sweden were tied by its own 
internal political situation. 

The Blue Book also explained the 
Swedish motives for sending the armed 
protective contingent to the Aaland Is- 
lands in February 1918. They were en- 
tirely humanitarian and in response to 
an urgent request from the civilian popu- 
lation which wanted protection against 
the Russian troops, demoralized by the 
Revolution at home and the breakdown 
of military discipline in the field. These 
motives were explained at the time to the 
representatives of the Allied Powers in 
Stockholm, and their acknowledgments 
are cited in full to the effect that the fu- 
ture fate of the Aaland Islands could be 
settled only by the consent of the powers 
that had signed the peace treaty of 1856, 
by which demilitarization was agreed 
upon. The Finnish misunderstanding of 
the purpose of the Swedish expedition is 
regretted, and Mr. Hellner maintains that 
he does not know the reason for it. At any 
rate, Sweden later consented to abide by 
a decision of the League of Nations, to 
which the Swedish-speaking inhabitants 
of the islands had appealed. 

The effect in Finland of the publica- 
tion was summarized on April 4 by the 
Finnish language paper, Jlta-Sanomat as 
follows: “The new Blue Book places 
many facts in a more favorable light than 
they have so far been generally viewed 
in Finland. This we admit with pleasure 
at this time, when cooperation with our 
western neighbor promises to become in 
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many respects more constant and more 
fruitful.” 

A more critical yiew of Swedish policy 
in 1918 was published a few weeks later 
in Helsinki (Helsingfors) by Professor 
Herman Gummerus, who had been coun- 
sellor of the Finnish Legation in Stock- 
holm at the time. Originally he had been 
asked to prepare an official Finnish 
“White Book” on the subject, but the pub- 
lication of the Swedish Blue Book caused 
him to issue his version as a private ven- 
ture. He had, however, had access to 
official Finnish sources. His main conten- 
tions were that by delaying the shipment 
of arms Sweden had been partial to the 
Red cause in Finland and that she had 
not kept the Finns promptly informed as 
to the actual situation on the Islands. 


Tue PouiticaL Unrest on the Euro- 
pean continent and the Italian victory in 
Africa, with the attendant weakness of 
the League of Nations and its collective 
security system, naturally spurred the 
Swedish interest in the national defense. 
That some increases in the appropria- 
tions had to be made had been agreed by 
practically all parties. Within the special 
committee of experts the representatives 
of the center parties, the Liberals and the 
Agrarians, had recommended a total ap- 
propriation of about 150,000,000 kronor, 
the Conservatives about 160,000,000, and 
the Labor men about 130,000,000, as 
compared to the present budget of rough- 
ly 117,000,000. The Government bill sub- 
mitted to the Riksdag carried tentatively 
135,000,000, with an offer to “talk it 
over.” On the basis of these figures the 
strict parliamentarians argued that the 
Government had arrived at a minority 
position and should, therefore, resign or 
appeal to the country. Premier Per Albin 
Hansson, however, said that he did not 
feel that the difference between the vari- 
ous party positions was sufficient to “jus- 
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tify a question of confidence.’”’ He would 
prefer, he said, a solution by mutual 
consent. It was rumored that the Govern- 
ment would go as far as 142,000,000 
kronor and that enough Centrists would 
agree to make a majority. 

The political campaign in view of the 
elections next September inevitably domi- 
nated this discussion in the Riksdag, each 
party trying to anticipate what the pre- 
vailing public opinion next fall will be. 
But that, in turn, depends on what course 
the events abroad will follow. It is prob- 
able that the national defense question 
will be settled before that time and that 
some other issue will be the dominating 
one. 

At the national Congress of the Social- 
Democratic Party, the present premier, 
Per Albin Hansson, was reelected leader 
and the utmost party harmony prevailed. 


In Connection with the formal open- 
ing of Stockholm’s magnificent new air- 
port at Bromma, an International Air- 
craft Exposition was held from May 15 
to June 2, at which about a dozen nations 
showed the latest types of commercial 
airplanes, engine models, ete. The show 
was held on the Lindarangen field near 
the capital in two specially erected ex- 
hibition halls. Some forty German and 
about twenty British manufacturing firms 
displayed their products. The dedication 
of the Bromma airdrome, the largest and 
most up-to-date in northern Europe, was 
scheduled to take place on May 23, and 
shortly afterwards several of Europe’s 
most important and far-flung airlines 
were to begin to make use of the field. 
Eventually, it will serve the Swedish 
the 
Luft-Hansa, the Belgian Sabena, Air 


Aerotransport Company, German 
France, the British Imperial Airways, the 
Dutch KLM, and perhaps also a Polish 
concern. 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


The Passing of a Pioneer 


When Rasmus B. Anderson celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday in his old home in 
Madison, Wisconsin, last January 12, it 
was generally felt that a stormy career 
was ebbing out to a peaceful end. Old 
friends and old adversaries alike joined in 
good wishes and appreciation. When the 
news came that Mr. Anderson had died 
quietly on March 2, it was not unexpected. 

Rasmus B. Anderson was the child of 
early Norwegian immigrants and was 
born in Dane County, Wisconsin. He 
headed the list of graduates of Luther 
College. As a very young man he was 
made instructor at Wisconsin University 
and became the first teacher of Scandi- 
navian in any American university. His 
translations were pioneering work. His 
book, America Not Discovered by Colum- 
bus (1874), with its characteristically 
aggressive title, was the first blow in the 
fight for the recognition of Leif Ericson’s 
discovery. As one of the leading achieve- 
ments of his life he regarded the fact 
that, while editor and owner of the weekly 
Norwegian newspaper Amerika in Madi- 
son, he subscribers 
thousands of copies of Snorri Sturlu- 
son’s Sagas of the Norwegian Kings. 
Dozens of cases of “Snorris’’ came from 
Norway and filled his tiny office until they 
could be sent out to the Norwegian farm- 
ers—an incalculable influence toward 
strengthening that respect for the heri- 
tage of the fathers which Mr. Anderson 
felt it his chief mission in life to incul- 
cate. 

A few years spent in Copenhagen as 
American Minister during Cleveland's ad- 
ministration enabled the roughshod 
American pioneer to make many connec- 
tions with Scandinavian scholars 
writers. He leaves an interesting corre- 
spondence which has been willed to the 
State Historical Society in Madison. 


distributed to his 
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Leif Ericson in Washington 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893 a canvas by Christian Krohg, repre- 
senting Leif Ericson sighting the Ameri- 
can coast, attracted much attention in the 
Norwegian section of the art exhibition. 
It was a breezy picture, full of the vigor- 
ous motion and the salty spray of the sea 
which Christian Krohg knew so well how 
to paint. At that time conservative people 


shook their heads over it as very ‘‘mod- 
ern.” 


This picture has now been copied by 
the artist’s son, Per Krohg, himself a 
well known monumental painter, and last 
March the copy was presented with ap- 
propriate ceremonies to our government 
in Washington. Vice-President Garner 
presided at the meeting in the largest 
statuary hall in the Capitol. Minister 
Morgenstierne in his speech tactfully 
stressed the fact that the commemoration 
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of the early Norse discoverer was not in- 
tended to diminish the glory of Columbus, 
who had the good fortune to arrive in the 
fullness of time. Among the other speak- 
ers was Dr. Alf Bjercke, of Norway, who 
had taken a leading part in collecting the 
money for the gift and spoke in behalf 
of the donors. 
¢ 

The Tercentenary of Swedish Immigration 

The first official step toward the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the found- 
ing of the first Swedish colony on Ameri- 
can soil has now been taken by the State 
of Delaware, which has appointed a Com- 
mission for that purpose. The first act 
of the Commission will be to try to ac- 
quire the territory around the rocks where 
the Kalmar Nyckel landed in 1638 and 
make it into a public park. The secretary 
of the commission is George H. Ryden, 
professor of history in the University of 
Delaware. Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
will join with Delaware in the celebra- 
tion. 

& 

Professor Geismar’s Visit 

A visit of unusual interest was that of 
Professor Eduard Geismar, Denmark’s 
leading authority on the philosopher, 
Séren Kierkegaard. He gave a course of 
five lectures at Princeton University and 
then went on to the West, where his tour 
was arranged by Professor David F. 
Swenson, of Minnesota University, Amer- 
ica’s leading exponent of Kierkegaard. 
The tour extended to the Pacific coast. 
Besides the large universities, it included 
the two small Danish-American colleges, 
Dana at Blair, Nebraska, and Grand 
View at Des Moines. Professor Geismar 
gave many days of his time to each of 
these institutions built by his countrymen, 
and heartened them for continuing their 
difficult and important work. He was no- 
where more warmly received. 

Professor Geismar is an enthusiast wh» 
thinks a world out of joint needs the 
idealism of a Séren Kierkegaard to help 


it recover its moral tone. He was inter- 
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ested in fact that the American- 
Foundation is this year 
sponsoring the publication of a Kierke- 
gaard volume, which, it is hoped, may be 
the beginning of a larger undertaking. 
a 
Wife of Sweden’s Foreign Minister Here 
Fru Maja Sandler, wife of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in Sweden, is now in 
this country on a lecture tour. I'ru Sand- 
ler and her husband, Rickard Sandler, 
are both deeply interested in adult educa- 
tion. They have taught in the Brunnsvik 
Folk High School for laboring men and 
are active in the cultural movement 
known as Arbetarnes Bildningsférbund. 
It is on this movement that Fru Sandler is 
lecturing here. She came upon the invita- 
tion of a committee in Seattle headed by 
Dr. Ebba Dalin of the history department 
in the University of Washington. Before 
leaving for the West, she visited Wash- 
ington and called at the White House, 
where President Roosevelt told her that 
America needed just such work for adults 
as she and her colleagues were doing in 
Sweden. 
a 
Milles’ Peace Statue 
Another group has been added to the 
large number of statues by Carl Milles 
in this country. His peace monument, 
which is to stand in the Memorial Hall in 
St. Paul, is nearing its completion. The 
group, which is highly original in its con- 
ception, is based on Indian ideas. The 
great central figure is supposed to repre- 
sent the Great Spirit with the peace pipe 
in his hand, while at his feet crouch five 
Indian warriors. The figure is thirty-six 
feet high and made of American onyx. 
& 
A Grieg Concert 
The music critic Carl G. O. Hansen is 
very enthusiastic in his comment in Skan- 
dinaven on a concert given by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in the Nor- 
throp Auditorium at the University, 
March 22. The program consisted of 
Grieg’s A Minor Concerto for piano and 
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orchestra with Percy Grainger as soloist. 


Mr. Grainger was a personal friend of 


Grieg. He has visited Norway many 
times and given innumerable concerts 
there. Norwegians feel that he has to an 
unusual degree absorbed the feeling of 
the Norwegian landscape and tempera- 
ment, and conveys it in his playing. 

There has been a dearth of Scandina- 
vian music in New York concert halls. 
The East might well take a leaf from 
the book of Minneapolis. 

& 
College Students in Concerts 

Some slight criticism has been heard 
of the fact that the choirs from the Scan- 
dinavian-American colleges sing so little 
Northern music. The reason is that these 
choirs usually specialize in church music. 
The St. Olaf Choir, which under its 
leader F. Melius Christiansen was first 
in the field and has become most famous, 
devotes itself to demonstrating the val- 
ues of Lutheran church music. 

The three choirs from Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, under the leadership 
of Henry Veld, have been giving concerts 
as far east as in Brooklyn and Worcester, 
and with the single exception that one 
regretted the absence of Northern music 
on the program—there was only one 
Swedish number, Stenhammar’s Sverige 
—the concerts met nothing but enthusi- 
asm from the large audiences. The choirs 
bore Swedish names, however, that com- 
posed of women being called the Jenny 
Lind Chorus, that of men the Wenner- 
berg Chorus, while the choir of mixed 
voices was called after the alma mater, 
Augustana. 

Other college choruses of more re- 
cent organization are those of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, 
under G. Adolph Nelson, and Dana Col- 
lege, Blair, Nebraska, under Gunnar 
Malmin. The latter, which toured Den- 
mark last summer, has this year extended 
its tour to the Pacific coast. 

At Lindsborg, Kansas, interest centers 
on the annual Messiah Festival which last 


Easter was given for the fifty-fifth time. 
The members of this choir are citizens 
of the little town, some of them veterans 
who have taken part in many festivals, 
but the concerts are given at Pethany 
College under the leadership of its musi- 
‘al director, Hagbart Brase. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, has 
an unusual concert band of seventy-two 
pieces which this summer again will tour 
Europe under the direction of its veteran 
leader, Carlo A. Sperati. The tour will in- 
clude not only the Scandinavian countries 
but England and the Continent. 

& 
Swedish Tenor to the Metropolitan 

Jussi Bjérling is a tenor who, while 
still very young, has won fame for a voice 
of remarkable beauty, range. and volume. 
Among his most notable réles at the 
Stockholm Opera are the leading tenor 
parts in Faust, The Magic Flute, and 
Aida. He has lately been giving concerts 
in Vienna where the critics praised him 
highly. He will be heard next season at 
the Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
and will also give a series of concerts in 
American cities. 

2 
A Medal for Jonas Lie 

Jonas Lie, as president of the National 
Academy of Design and member of vari- 
ous boards and committees for the promo- 
tion of the arts, sometimes laments that 
he is becoming an executive and has too 
little time to be an artist. Nevertheless, 
his recent canvas The Curtain Rises has 
been acclaimed as the best he has ever 
done. It won the gold medal for artistic 
merit at the spring exhibition of the 
Academy. 

“ 
John Carlson Exhibits 

The distinguished Swedish-American 
artist, John F. Carlson, of Woodstock, 
recently had an exhibition at the Grand 
Central Fifth Avenue Galleries in New 
York. Mr. Carlson’s friends and admirers 
were much pleased when at the spring 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
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Design he was awarded the Altman Prize 
of $700 for his canvas March Thaw. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was found that 
only native Americans were eligible for 


this particular prize, and John F. Carlson 


was eleven years old when his parents 
left Sm#land where he was born. 
a 


Touring in “Ghosts” 

Madame Alla Nazimova whose imper- 
sonation of Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s Ghosts 
was one of the sensations of the New 
York theatrical season last winter, has 
continued to tour the country with the 
great Ibsen drama, going as far as to 
San Francisco and Texas. The part of 
Regina has been taken over by the clever 
young Danish actress, Beatrice de Neer- 


gaard. 
& 


A Tribute to Mary Anderson 


Few Scandinavian women have ren- 
dered such notable service to their adopt- 
ed country as Mary Anderson, a native of 
Linképing, Sweden, who came here at the 
age of sixteen and began her career as 
a houseworker. She was afterwards em- 
ployed in a shoe factory, developed into 
a labor leader of parts, and in 1920 was 
appointed head of the newly established 
Women’s Bureau within the Department 
of Labor. 

Attention was recently called to Miss 
Anderson by Carrie Chapman Catt, who 
listed her as one of the ten most distin- 


guished women in American life. 


¢ 


Scandinavian in the High Schools 

The newspaper Svea has started an 
agitation to have Swedish made an elec- 
tive in the high schools of Worcester and 
Boston. As Minneapolis was a pioneer in 
this movement, Scandinavian having been 
part of the curriculum since 1910, the 
paper appealed to Professor A. A. Stom- 
berg of Minnesota University, who re- 
plied that there are at present five hun- 
dred pupils ine Minneapolis high schools 
studying Swedish, and there is a three- 
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year course. There are, of course, also 
large classes in Norwegian. 


+ 

Honoring Maren Michelet 

No name has been more bound up with 
the movement for Scandinavian in the 
high schools than that of Maren Michelet, 
who was teacher of Norwegian in the 
South Minneapolis High School up to the 
time of her death in 1932. She was full 
of zeal and a master in stirring up inter- 
est in the cause. Recently a portrait of 
Miss Michelet was unveiled in the school 
which was the scene of her activity, and 
many tributes were paid to her memory— 
by no means only by those of her own 
racial group, but by others who recog- 
nized the enrichment of civic life which 


the Scandinavians have brought. 
2 
At the Harvard Tercentenary 


Among the Scandinavian scholars who 
will take part in the tercentenary celebra- 
tion at Harvard as delegates from their 
countries are Professor The Svedberg, of 
Uppsala University, and Bishop Tor An- 
dre, recently appointed to the see at 
Linképing. 

& 
A Rolvaag Library 

The alumni of St. Olaf.College have 
undertaken to raise money for a library 
to be named after the author O. E. Rél- 
vaag, who was head of the Department 
of Norwegian at the college. The building 
is estimated to cost $300,000, one-third 


of which has already been raised. 
& 
Hamlet at Elsinore 


A large committee of Danes and Amer- 
icans has been formed with the idea of 
arranging so-called Hamlet festivals at 
Elsinore. The chairman of the committee 
is Jean Hersholt. The sponsor of the idea 
is the newspaper man, A. G. Anderson 
of Rochester. The plans are not worked 
out yet, but will probably call for an 
open-air theater where, besides Hamlet, 
characteristic Danish dramas would be 
given. It is hoped that the first festival 
may be held in 1937. 
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The Foundation’s Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary 

On Saturday, April 4, the Foundation 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its incorporation in 1911 at a dinner in 
the Sert Room of the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. Two hundred Asso- 
ciates and friends joined to make the 
affair a great success. A reception before 
the dinner enabled those present to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach and 
the guests of honor which included: The 
Swedish Minister and Madame Bostrém, 
the Danish Minister and Madame Wad- 
sted, the Norwegian Minister and Ma- 
dame Morgenstierne, the American Min- 
ister to Sweden and Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Steinhardt, Consul General and Mrs. 
Georg Bech, Consul General and Mrs. 
Rolf Christensen, Consul General Martin 
Kastengren, and Mrs. William Henry 
Schofield, widow of Professor Schofield 
of Harvard University, a former Presi- 
dent of the Foundation. 

Henry Goddard Leach, President of 
the Foundation, presided and introduced 
the speakers. Toasts were drunk to Niels 
Poulson the Founder, to the President of 
the United States and to Their Majesties, 
the Kings of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. Minister Bostrém spoke of the way 
in which the Foundation had bound the 


United States and Sweden together by its 
publications and exchange of students. 
Minister Wadsted placed special empha- 
sis on the value of the AMERICAN SCANDI- 
NAVIAN Review in presenting not only 
Danish but Scandinavian culture to the 
American public and Minister Morgen- 
stierne, so long associated with the Foun- 
dation and its work, spoke of the ties 
with Norway. Professor William Hov- 
gaard, one of the original trustees, out- 
lined the early history and present ob- 
jectives of the Foundation. A statistical 
account of the disposal of the Founda- 
tion’s funds, was given in his speech by 
Mr. James Creese, a trustee and former 
Secretary of the Foundation. The Fellows 
of the Foundation were represented by 
Professor Harold C. Urey of Columbia 
University, winner of the Nobel prize for 
science in 1935, who spoke of the value 
of the Scandinavian element in American 
life. Dr. John Finley, associate editor of 
the New York Times, also long identified 
with the Foundation, concluded the roster 
of speakers. 

The Foundation does not often bring 
itself to the attention of the public 
through such a function, but the gracious 
telegrams of congratulation received at 
the dinner from Their Royal Highnesses, 
the Crown Princes of Sweden, Denmark, 
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and Norway, from affiliated societies in 
the Scandinavian countries and from 
other societies and individuals in this 
country and abroad, indicated to the trus- 
tees and officers of the Foundation the es- 
teem and appreciation in which the Foun- 
dation’s work is held wherever it is 
known. 


Trustees’ Meeting 


The regular spring meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation 
was held on Saturday, May 2, at 116 
East 64th Street, New York City. At a 
luncheon preceding the meeting the fol- 
lowing guests were present: Consul Gen- 
eral Rolf A. Christensen, Mr. Eric A. 
Lof. 

By unanimous action of the Board, Mr. 
John Motley Morehead, former American 
Minister to Sweden, was elected a life 
trustee of the Foundation. 

Professor William Hovgaard, chair- 
man of the Applications’ Committee, 
presented his report and announced that 
three American Fellows had been ap- 
pointed for study in the Scandinavian 
countries for the academic year 1936-37. 
They are: 

Edgar Harrison Clark, Jr., McGill 
University, B.A. 1934, M.A. 1935; now a 
graduate student at Harvard University. 
Mr. Clark will study 
Sweden. 

Paul Gerhard Hoel, Luther College, 
A.B. 1926; University of Minnesota, 
M.A. 1929, Ph.D. 1933. Mr. Hoel will 
study mathematics in Norway. 

James Harold Wayland, University of 
Idaho, B.S. 1931; California Institute 
of Technology, M.S. 1935. Mr. Wayland 
will study physics in Denmark. 


economics in 


Three alternates were also appointed: 
Mr. Sten Gunnar Flygt, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, B.A. 1932; candidate for Ph.D. 
at Yale University; Mr. Charles Hillis 
Kaiser, Ohio Wesleyan University, B.A. 
1929; Harvard University, Ph.D. 1933; 
Mr. Ingvad Elias Madsen, Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology, B.S. 1933; Le- 
high University, M.S. 1936. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Jan Klint, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Denmark, arrived in New York 
on April 20 and will pursue aeronautical 
studies while in this country. 

Mr. Preben Leschly, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on April 20 and will make an 
extensive study of the fuel industry. 

Mr. Ragnar Ahrell, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, sailed for home 
on April 25, after a comprehensive study 
of welding processes. 

Mr. Olof Rustan, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, sailed for home on 
April 11. While here, Mr. Rustan made 
a survey of the ceramic and tile industry. 

Mr. Per Ingemar Aae, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, sailed for home 
on February 25. Mr. Aae studied auditing 
methods in this country. 


The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Foun- 
dation held a Club Night at the Hotel 
Plaza on February 28. Madame Borgny 
Hammer assisted by Miss Gudrun Eke- 
land, soprano, gave a program of dra- 
matic readings and songs. The hostesses 
of the evening were Mrs. Frithiof Iver- 
sen, Mrs. Charles K. Johansen, and Miss 
Martha Halvorsen. 

On April 24, the Chapter held an in- 
formal evening party at the Norwegian 
Club in Brooklyn in honor of the Fellows 
of the Foundation. 


Annual Meeting of the New York Chapter 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the Foundation held on 
May 4, 1936, at 116 East 64th Street, 
New York City, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the coming year: 
President, Mr. Rolf Westad; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. Edward Magnuson, Mr. Rolf 
Michelsen, Mr. R. B. Holst; Secretary, 
Mr. J. B. C. Watkins; Treasurer, Mr. 
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Christian de Neergaard; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. P. Breivogel; Chairman of 
the Social Committee, Mrs. Rasmus M. 
Michelsen; of the Advisory Committee, 
Mr. James Creese; of the Membership 
Committee, Mr. Sture Lilja; of the Pub- 
licity Committee, Mrs. Walter M. Weil; 
of the History and Archives Committee, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Riis. 


The Scandinavian Forum 

On Friday, March 27, Hanna Astrup 
Larsen, editor of the Review, delivered 
a lecture on Selma Lagerléf before the 
American Scandinavian Forum at Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard University. The 
Forum is affiliated with the Foundation. 


Mr. Edstrém’s Visit 

Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrom, chairman of 
the board of the Asea Company and presi- 
dent of Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen, visited 
New York recently for a few days on 
his way home to Sweden after a world 
tour. While in New York, he and Mrs. 
Edstrém were guests at a small reception 
at the office of the Foundation. Mr. 
Thomas J. Watson, president of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, gave a luncheon at the Bankers’ 
Club in honor of Mr. Edstrém who is 
also a vice-president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which will have 
a meeting in Paris next autumn. The 
many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Edstrom 
in New York regretted the shortness of 
their stay. 


Arne Kildal on America 

It is always interesting to hear what 
cultivated and scholarly Europeans have 
to say about American life and literature. 
Mr. Arne Kildal, library advisor to the 
Department of Education in Norway, has 
spent many years in the United States 
and has listened intently and intelligently 
to the Voice of America, as he caiis his 


recent volume of essays (Amerikas 


Stemme, Steenske Forlag, Oslo, 1936). 


Dismissing the New England school of 
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literature as typically English, Mr. Kil- 
dal devotes an essay each to Poe, “‘a uni- 
versal genius,” and Whitman, “the quin- 
tessence of the American national soul of 
his day.” 

The second section of the book deals 
with the moderns, Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Bromfield, Halper, Pearl Buck, Paul 
Engle, Thomas Wolfe, and a host of 
others. One is amazed at the extent and 
up-to-dateness of Mr. Kildal’s reading. 
He concludes with a fine appreciation of 
the great Norwegian-American novelist, 
O. E. Rélvaag, “whose name will con- 
tinue to live—not only in Norwegian 
literature, but in the hearts of the Norwe- 
gian people—on both sides of the ocean.” 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 

Our affiliated society in Denmark an- 
nounces that with the cooperation of the 
Laurits Andersen, Skrike, and Ménsted 
Funds and the Hafnia Insurance Com- 
pany, money has been raised to send three 
Danish nurses to the United States next 
autumn. These nurses, Miss Ellen Broe, 
Miss Elisabeth Larsen, and Miss Inger 
Hielm Schmidt, will enter Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University to study with 
the object of starting a School of Nursing 
in Copenhagen on their return to Den- 
mark. This is one of the most important 
projects ever undertaken by Danmarks 
Amerikanske Selskab and will receive the 
strongest support which the Foundation 
is able to give. 

The following Fellows for study in the 
United States during the coming year 
have been appointed through the cooper- 
ation of the Ménsted Fund: Mr. Herluf 
Raun, Mr. Herbert Peterson, Mr. Arne 
Liehme, Mr. O. G. Hoyer. Regular Fel- 
lows of the Foundation are Dr. Arne 
Barkhuus and Dr. Pov] Braestrup for the 
study of medicine; Dr. Agnete Meinert 
Thomsen for the stady of medicine; Miss 


Karen Vejlo for the study of agriculture. 





THE REVIEW 
Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince 
of Sweden presided at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen held on April 16, 1936, in 
Stockholm, and after the meeting it was 
announced that the following had been 
appointed Fellows of the Foundation for 
study in the United States during the 
academic 1936-37: Dr. Fredrik 
Nilsson, to study genetics; Mr. Stig 


year 


THE REVIEW AND 


K. K. Steincke was Minister of Justice 
in the first Stauning Cabinet, 1924-26, 
became Minister for Social Affairs in the 
second Stauning Cabinet in 1929, and is 
now Minister of Justice again. His legal 
training and vast practical experience in 
social work fitted him for his task of de- 
veloping Denmark’s new social legisla- 
tion. . . . Dr. L. Stoltenberg is head of 
the medical work in the public schools of 
Oslo and in charge of children’s depart- 
ment under the Board of Health in the 
city. . . . H. C. Broholm is curator of 
the Division of Antiquities in the Na- 
tional Museum in Copenhagen and one of 
the greatest authorities on the Bronze 
Age in the Scandinavian North. 
Vilhelm Moberg began his career as a 
woodman at the age of nine and as a 
writer at the age of fourteen. He is the 
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Ekeléf, to study electrical engineering; 
Mr. Erik Andersson, to study American 
accounting methods; Mr. Frans Tagil, to 
study aviation; Mr. Sam Nordfeldt, to 
study agriculture; Dr. Albert Levan, to 
study Holst, to 
Margit Insulan- 
der, to study medicine; Mr. Folke Lean- 
der, to study history; Mr. Hilding Olsson, 
to study astronomy. 


genetics; Miss Signe 


study psychology; Dr. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


author of novels and plays which promise 
to have enduring value. Georg 
Nygaard will continue his short articles 
on famous Danish paintings through the 
vear. Einar Skavlan, editor of 
Dagbladet in Oslo, has frequently con- 
tributed articles on the Norwegian stage. 
. . . Gudmundur G. Hagalin is one of 
Iceland’s younger authors who in his fic- 
tion deals with social problems. ‘ 
John Goldstrom, author of “Two His- 
toric Flights” in our March number, in- 
forms the Review that Captain Orvil A. 
Anderson, the flier, is of Danish, not of 
Norwegian, descent. Captain Anderson’s 
absence on duty prevented him from get- 
ting Mr. Goldstrém’s inquiry in time to 
it before the Review 


answer went to 


press. 
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CRITICISM 


_Literary Relations of England and Scan- 
dinavia in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Ethel Seaton. Clarendon Press. Price $5.00. 


In the seventeenth century an amorous Dan- 
ish princess was Queen of England, and a 
Danish naval hero, Christian IV, was enter- 
tained magnificently at the British court. 
Scottish gentlemen served under Gustavus 
Adolphus in the German wars, and were given 
titles and estates in Sweden. English litera- 
ture was being enriched with Scandinavian 
legends and an antiquarian curiosity about 
Iceland and the Old Nordic gods. 

The style of Miss Seaton’s review of these 
relations is as readable as it is possible to 
make an assemblage of thousands of historical 
details. I realize that years of labor and 
scholarship have gone behind her compilation ; 
for some years ago I wrote a book on the 
literary relations between England and Scan- 
dinavia in another century, the thirteenth. The 
intercourse between the Northern countries 
and England was just as active in that cen- 
tury as in the century of which Miss Seaton 
writes. A British visitor to Bergen, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, counted two 
hundred English ships in the harbor at one 
time, and wherever British official records are 
intact they record that ports on the east coast 
of England are full of Norwegian fishing 
smacks, and the Court is busy entertaining 
Norwegian envoys bearing falcons from His 
Majesty of Norway to His Majesty of Britain. 
But the extant records from the thirteenth 
century are obviously meagre compared to the 
voluminous accounts available to Miss Seaton. 

A book of this nature is of chief service, not 
as a unit for general reading, but as a source 
ot reference for special studies to be made by 
other scholars. This means that its footnotes 
and bibliographies, in spite of the immense 
toil of years on the part of the author to 
weave her facts into a narrative, are of more 
value than the body of the book. However, she 
has woven her intricate tapestry with breadth 
of vision and poise. This book will remain the 
monumental monograph on the relations of 
England and the North in a colorful as well 
as scholarly century. 

Henry Gopparp LEacu 


Northern Antiquities in French Learning 
and Literature (1775-1855). By Thor J. 
Beck. Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, Inc., Columbia University. Vols. I 
and II, 1934-35. 


In the two weighty volumes thus far pub- 
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lished, Dr. Beck traces a number of the literary 
and scholarly consequences of an enthusiasm 
for Scandinavia and for Northern history 
which was characteristic of French letters 
during the preromantic and romantic periods, 
Largely initiated by Mallet’s Introduction a 
l’Histoire de Dannemarc and Monumens de la 
Mythologie et de la Poésie des anciens Scan- 
dinaves, this enthusiasm manifested itself 
in poems and plays, in historical studies, 
speculations concerning Germanic antiquity, 
essays on Nordic religion from the compara- 
tive point of view, and pioneer researches on 
Old Norse philology and literature. A mere 
glance at Dr. Beck’s bibliography and numer- 
ous lengthy footnotes will serve to indicate 
how astonishingly fertile and productive this 
romantic zeal for the North became. Much of 
the learned and near-learned work produced 
under the impetus of the Scandinavian ro- 
mantic vogue has long since been forgotten; 
but to these early attempts at scholarship we 
owe a debt of gratitude for the literary heri- 
tage of beauty and strength now made acces- 
sible to us by the later and sounder scholarship 
devoted to Scandinavian antiquities. 

In the first volume, Dr. Beck deals with 
some of the general ideas concerning early 
Northern history which were given wide 
prevalence by the work of Mallet and his 
followers. More than that, he traces the origin 
of these ideas to their source in medieval 
chroniclers and Renaissance antiquarians. One 
popular concept, stemming from the Getica 
of Jordanes (6th century), was the explana- 
tion of the Germanic invasions of the Roman 
Empire because of a supposed teeming fer- 
tility of the Northern peoples, which made 
of Scandinavia a veritable vagina gentium 
or “womb of nations,” sending forth fresh 
hordes constantly to overrun the Mediter- 
ranean world. Another subject of speculation 
carried over from medieval historiographers 
was the possible relation of the early Scandi- 
navians to Japheth, son of Noah. (It is 
amazing to observe how long these quaint 
theories were seriously entertained!) A third 
was the moral interpretation of the Germanic 
invasions of Rome: that is, an explanation 
of the Teutonic migrations as divine punish- 
ment upon ancient Roman civilization for the 
corruption and decay which made it suc- 
cumb to the “superior” and “cleansing” and 
“noble” invaders from the North. Here we 
are brought face to face with the origin of 
the myth of absolute Nordic superiority, initi- 
ated by the French Comte Gobineau, which 
has been revived in our own day for the most 
deplorable political ends. 

In his second volume Dr. Beck traces the 
ramifications of another theory which actually 
goes straight back to Snorri Sturluson’s 
Prose Edda: the belief that Odin was an 
Oriental prince who led his people from Asia 
Minor to Scandinavia in historical times, and 


who, upon dying, was worshiped by his de- 


scendants as a god. Actually, this legend is 
of a piece with Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ex- 
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planation of the ancient Britons as exiled 
‘Trojans under the leadership of Brutus; but 
the Oriental origin of the Scandinavians was 
being argued at the very time when philoso- 
phers and philologists were looking to the 
East, particularly to the Sanscrit language 
and literature, for an explanation of Euro- 
pean origins, both racial and linguistic. The 
enthusiasm of the time is not unjustly called 
by Beck “the Oriental fascination.” It is no 
wonder, therefore, that Snorri’s original state- 
ments about Odin and his people were per- 
petuated indirectly through a long series of 
books in many languages even into the nine- 
teenth century. 

The general study by Dr. Beck is obviously 
the result of extraordinarily wide and schol- 
arly reading. The problems discussed are 
truly significant in the history of human 
thought. Again and again we are reminded 
that historians often tell us quite as much 
unconsciously about their own prejudices, 
political theories, and philosophies, as they 
record consciously about their subject matter. 
It is possible to deduce from the author’s 
exposition all sorts of broad implications for 
the history of politics, art, and religion. Un- 
fortunately, however, these implications are 
not brought out with the clarity and force 
which they deserve, and throughout, the style 
is heavy, tortuous, and often un-English. The 
second volume shows a distinct improve- 
ment; it is easier and more idiomatic, but 
it does not achieve the fluency and critical 
lucidity which the rich and varied material 
should have evoked. 

MarGaret SCHLAUCH. 


TRAVEL 


Arctic Adventure, My Life in the Frozen 
North. By Peter Freuchen. Illustrated. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1936. Price $3.50. 

The strength and simplicity of this book 
make adjectives seem false. Freuchen begins 
with an incident calling for every ethical re- 
source of man—*“I am starving, shall I eat this 
food myself or shall I share it with my starv- 
ing companions?” At every moment in the 
Arctic the deepest spiritual struggle may be 
called for, as the margin between living and 
all forms of dying is narrow. The Eskimos 
determine these decisions unquestioningly and 
mutely, always generous and brave. For this 
reason, especially, Freuchen was fond of the 
Greenland Eskimos and admired them. This 
friendship made possible the whole venture 
which the book recounts. 

As a young man Freuchen had a taste of 
the Arctic, and turned from our civilization 
because it seemed petty in comparison. With 
Knud Rasmussen who became his great friend, 
and of whom he draws a delightful picture, he 
started a trading post which they named 
Thule. It was far northwest in Greenland and 
from it they later made their famous explor- 
ing and mapping expeditions to the north. On 
the trips they lived and traveled as the Eski- 
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mos do, thus being able to make phenomenal 
stays. 

Their close association with the Eskimos 
gave them the amusing tales and anecdotes 
that are freely scattered through the book. 
Both the white men had intense joy of life, 
and danced with the cheerful natives on the 
many visiting parties which form the social 
side of Eskimo life. Freuchen’s marriage with 
Navarana, a native girl, was happy and con- 
tented until her death. 

Arctic Adventure makes a remarkable text- 
book of Greenland life, but is also a great 
tale. It is told modestly and plainly, but the 
facts are titanic and the infinite background 
of ice, where superhuman physical effort is 
needed to survive, seems a fit background for 
the huge stature of Freuchen. 

The North has its horrors—living reduced to 
fundamentals brings starker issues than those 
we know. Arctic mothers hang their children 
rather than let them starve; cannibalism has 
been known to appear; murder is sometimes 
the only solution of human problems. The 
civilized world is fortunate that a man whose 
body is powerful enough to live the Northern 
life had also a mind fine enough to appreciate 
its pictorial quality, and to let the unadorned 
story of these twenty years convey its own 
drama. 


M. M.C. 


Finland, The New Nation. By Agnes 
Rothery. Illustrated. Viking Press. 1936, 
Price $3.00. 

Miss Rothery has followed her excellent 
book on Sweden by this more important one 
on Finland. The sub-title is particularly ap- 
propriate, for Finland, long a tributary of 
Sweden and for a hundred years’ a Russian 
province, has only been an independent re- 
public since the treaty of Versailles. Little 
did the American signatories of that ill- 
starred document anticipate that two decades 
later Finland alone would be fulfilling to the 
letter the financial obligations imposed on her 
by the gift of nationhood. One gathers from 
Miss Rothery’s book that the Finns above all 
are self-respecting. For this, if for nothing 
else, they and their country deserve our atten- 
tion. But there is much more. 

One cannot read this book without gaining 
a twofold impression. First, there is Finland 
a pioneer country of primeval forests, of 
clear cold lakes and arctic twilights, and sec- 
ondly there is the country of modern architec- 
ture, advanced social legislation, and fanatical 
belief in the power and value of education. 
There is something consistent in these two 
impressions, indeed it is evident that the char- 
acter of the country has greatly influenced its 
civilization. Isolated, still largely unknown to 
the rest of Europe and America, Finland has 
determined to make the best of itself and to 
have a place in the sun. Of all these efforts, 
Miss Rothery paints a stimulating picture. 
Finland is pursuing a vastly different course 
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from the old imperialistic powers in creat- 
ing by democratic and intelligent methods 
a sturdy, enlightened, and _self-disciplined 
people. 

In all the fervor of their new nationalism, 
however, the Finns are not attempting to 
obliterate the marks of their older history. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is 
the description of the Orthodox monasteries 
and churches, flourishing, and partially sup- 
ported by a benign government, although a 
legacy from the Russian régime. The Swed- 
ish Theater and Academy also receive support 
from the same source. Recognizing the neces- 
sity of resolving many points of view in a 
country which has felt the impact of more 
powerful races, the Finns are endeavoring to 
preserve the best of the past. 


Large areas of continental Europe are now. 


shut off to the American traveler looking for 
a peaceful holiday. Miss Rothery’s charming 


and informative book should induce many to. 


visit Finland which, with its Scandinavian 
neighbors, is untouched by the problems and 
fierce animosities of lands to the south. 
Sibelius and Nurmi are household names 
in America; a small country which has pro- 
duced such diverse genius and which has obvi- 
ously so much to offer in scenery and culture 
needs no further recommendation. 


N.A. 


FICTION 


Salka Valka, a Novel of Iceland. By Hal- 
dor Laxness. Translated by F. H. Lyon. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1936. Price $2.50. 

This is probably the first Icelandic novel 
presented to American readers which has no 
saga background. The people in the little fish- 
ing village on the Axlarfjord do not seem to 
have heard of the sagas, and do not feel under 
any obligation to live up to a heroic past. An 
American critic has called Oseyri an Icelandic 
Gopher Prairie, not unaptly, although the 
scene is far grimmer, the realism far more 
pitiless, and the pathos far more moving than 
on Main Street. 

Halldor Laxness is a native of Iceland, a 
man in his early thirties, who has at least 
followed viking traditions in traveling over 
much of the known world and sampling many 
kinds of life. He is said to have been a Cath- 
olic and to have become a Communist. The 
years from 1927 to 1929 he spent in America, 
chiefly in Canada and California, and _ his 
work shows American influence. He returned 
to his native land to teach school and to write, 
and is now living in Reykjavik. Those who can 
read him in the Icelandic are enthusiastic in 
praise of his pungent style and the originality, 
even iconoclasm, of his method. The present 
book has evidently lost much in a double 
translation, first from Icelandic to Danish (by 
the author Gunnar Gunnarsson) and then 
from Danish into the rather clumsy English 
version that lies before me. Even in this form 
it stands out as a work of genuine greatness. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


Salka Valka is the nickname of the heroine, 
whose real name is Salvér. She is the illegiti- 
mate daughter of a mother who, in her 
wretched poverty, her helpless emotionalism 
compound of sex and piety, and her utter 
inability to cope with life, is an_ infinitely 
pathetic creature. When she drowns herself 
in despair, her body drifts ashore, and the 
merchant’s dandified son “steps on her stom- 
ach” so the sea water oozes out of her mouth— 
an appallingly brutal touch in a book that 
reeks with brutality of all kinds. 

Salka Valka is the incarnate reaction 
against her mother’s fate. She is strong and 
efficient. She acquires a little house and a 
share in a boat; she wears long trousers and 
goes out fishing; she organizes the seamen’s 
union. She fiercely repels all advances from 
men—she is not going to be like her mother. 
But she has carried in her heart the image 
of a boy who taught her to read and who 
seemed to represent a finer world than her 
own. Arnaldur returns as a Communist to 
organize a strike among the workers. A 
strange love affair develops between them, one 
in which she does all the giving. He is a 
weakling, a dreamer and a theorist, while she 
is a realist and as strong as she is generous. 

The fate of the lovers is tangled up with 
that of the village. The strike left people 
worse off than they were before. Bogesen, the 
big trader who had grown rich on exploiting 
the impoverished villagers, had been forced to 
leave, but in his place had come another boss, 
Steintor, a man from the very dregs of the 
people, savage and irresponsible. One feels 
that the author has had bigger communities 
than Oseyri in mind when he pictured this 
type of man as one who would rise from the 
chaos of revolution. Truly, he is no great 
improvement on Bogesen, and the reader is 
left with only a faint hope that the children 
in Oseyri will see happier days than did their 
parents. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Morning of Life. By Kristmann Gud- 
mundsson. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier. 
Doubleday, Doran. 1936. Price $2.50. 

Kristmann Gudmundsson is a native of Ice- 
land who has lived in Norway since his nine- 
teenth year—he is now thirty-two—and writes 
in Norwegian. He has written some charming 
novels of modern Icelandic life. 

In Morning of Life the scene is laid in 
southern Iceland in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The saga background and 
the heroic tradition which are absent in Lax- 
ness’ novel of modern problems are present 
here in full measure. Haldor and Salvér, the 
strong man and proud woman whose strug- 
gle is the content of the book, are both, if 
not actually modeled on saga characters, at 
least inspired by them. Not only that, but they 
are themselves readers of the sagas and more 
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or less consciously shape their own ideas and 
actions on the familiar tales. 

There is no motive in the Icelandic family 
sagas more prevalent than that of vengeance, 
and Salvér may well feel herself a reincarna- 
tion of a Gudrun or a Hallgerda. When the 
story opens, she is living with Haldor as his 
housekeeper and mistress. According to their 
code, there is nothing wrong in this, since she 
expects to marry him soon. Haldor fully in- 
tends to marry her. He likes and respects her, 
but does not love her. On one of his fishing 
trips he is stormbound for weeks on a distant 
farm, and there he meets Maria who vaguely 
reminds him of the girl in the north whom he 
had really loved. Before he knows what he is 
doing he has promised to marry her. He knows 
that he is treating Salvér in a dastardly way, 
but he feels that he is driven on by some power 
outside of himself. This fatalism, too, is quite 
in the spirit of the sagas. 

When Haldor brings home Maria as his 
bride, Salvér goes straight to the Danish 
“factor” (tradesman) who has often asked 
her to marry him. As his wife she has it in her 
power to ruin her old lover, and uses it to the 
full, but she sometimes feels that this petty 
persecution is corroding her nature and longs 
for ancient times when an insult could be 
wiped out in blood. 

Haldor, on the other hand, grows in 
strength and fineness of character as he takes 
up the fight for his home. Even after he has 
frozen his feet and has had to amputate them, 
he continues to work his farm, walking about 
on the stumps. He performs deeds of valiant 
heroism on the sea and wins the regard of the 
neighbors who at first had sided with Salvér. 
The honors that come to him include a medal 
from the King of England. He is allowed to 
enter upon a mellow and not unhappy old age. 
When he dies his funeral is the biggest in the 
memory of men. 

There is a touch of the over-romantic in 
Haldor’s career, but the story can sustain 
a bit of melodrama. It has such warmth of 
feeling and such stirring action that we will- 
ingly follow it even along somewhat conven- 
tionally heroic lines. The author is at his best 
in the delicate nature descriptions and in the 
stories of adventure on the sea. There is a 
description of a storm that is really magnifi- 
cent. 


WALL. 


Beyond Sing the Woods. By Trygve Gul- 
branssen. Translated by Naomi Walford. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1936. Price $2.50. 

If you like romance and can take it neat, 
you have a treat in store in this admirably 
translated Norwegian novel, the May selec- 
tion of the Literary Guild. If you like to 
read about big, strong, hard, lithe, handsome, 
broad-shouldered, red-blooded men of moun- 
tain and forest with “shaggy legs” and “fists 
like bear’s paws,” who drive “demon-black” 
horses at breakneck speed, stand up under 
“blows that would fell an ox,” and start killing 
bears single-handed at the age of fourteen; 
't you like your peasants, however fierce and 
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by Kristmann 


Gudmundsson 


@Like a reincarnation of 
Viking sagas is this novel 
of modern Iceland, of which 
the Times Book Review 
says: “It is impossible to 
communicate the massive 
emotional effect which this 
writer builds up through his 
concentrated ability to make 
every incident and character 
contribute to the general 
movement. But the fine fact 
remains that here is a mov- 
ing story of minor epic 
stature.” 
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The New Nation 
by Agnes Rothery 


This thoroughly enjoyable volume 
about Finland transports the reader 
to a land of unusual interest. 
Agnes Rothery takes us through the 
charming countryside, shows us the 
quiet, orderly cities, the modern 
architecture, explains the economic 
system which enables Finland to 
remain prosperous and happy and 
to pay its debts. The same sympathy 
and insight which mark Miss Roth- 
ery’s vivid picture of Finland, give 
us in Sweden a volume which re- 
veals every aspect of Swedish life. 
Each volume. Illustrated. $3.00 
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crude, to have the blood of kings flowing in 
their veins, to walk like wild creatures with 
lithe firm strides, to wear nothing but the 
finest and whitest of linen against their tough, 
sun-burned hides, and to be shyer of beautiful 
women than of savage beasts, then here is 
God’s plenty for you. For such are the men of 
Bjérndal. And the handsomest if not the 
hardest, the shyest if not the shaggiest of 
them all is Young Dag, the son of the brave 
and handsome Old Dag, the grandson of the 
great bear-killer Torgeir. 

No wonder that the Major’s daughter, the 
proud and beautiful, the aloof and dignified 
Adelaide Barre, well bred, cultivated, refined, 
intellectual, is smitten with hopeless love when 
first this “strange fellow with tattered clothes 
and wild hair” bursts upon her sight. Straight 
from the woods he comes: “Round the 
left wrist and some way up the arm was a 
bandage, and his jacket sleeve was rolled up 
away from it. The bandage had been white, 
but was now soaked with blood.” Finally she 
plucks up courage to ask about his arm. Of 
course it’s a mere trifle, just a scratch from 
an eagle! But the fearless youth “powerful as 
a bear in back and shoulder, firm of foot as 
a horse, and lithe as an animal of the woods” 
is as timid as a maiden in the presence of this 
genteel beauty who plays on the spinet and is 
“not without knowledge of the languages they 
speak in Germany and France.” 

Can you bear to have this splendid pair 
almost miss each other because of his shy pride 
and her proud shyness? Just leave it to Old 
Dag. He has been a hard man, but he is mel- 
lewing. “Much of the wretchedness and sorrow 
in the world would be softened if those who 
wield the power of money would mix a little 
pity with their law and justice.” Not a very 
profound or original observation, surely, but 
it impresses Old Dag. Christian mercy now 
tempers the rigid justice of his pagan code: 
he stops foreclosing. In the new role of a 
beneficent Destiny, he does what he can to 
create happiness round about him, and 
promptly brings the proud, shy pair together. 

This first novel of a Norwegian tobacconist 
and sportsman has become a best seller in 
Norway, Sweden, and elsewhere. It was an 
English Book Guild choice, and according to 
Wings, the organ of the Literary Guild, “it has 
stormed every citadel of Continental criticism.” 
We do not know what sources Wings has had 
for this statement, but we feel that it should 
have been qualified by some such phrase as 
“excluding the Scandinavian.” The Scan- 
dinavian reviews that we have seen have 
been singularly emphatic in declaring that, 
whatever it is, this book is certainly not 
literature. American critics have been kind. 
Mr. Burton Rascoe, introducing it ecstat- 
ically in Wings as one of the classics 
of our time, says: “It has in it the strange- 
ness, the elemental beauty, and the simple 
humanity of the great Norwegian literature.” 
Odd that this should have escaped some of 
the best Scandinavian critics! The New York 
Times in characterizing it is moved to mention 
such genuinely Nordic if otherwise diverse 
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Saga round out the history of this power- 
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fanciful, romantic sagas full of supernat- 
ural lore, and one of the best of its kind. 
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literary monuments as Beowulf and Lager- 
l6f’s Jerusalem—with Hamsun, Undset, and 
Bojer thrown in for good measure. It must be 
left for American readers themselves to judge 
whether the accents of this book are those of 
Knut Hamsun and Sigrid Undset or of Har- 
old Bell Wright and Ethel M. Dell—best 
sellers all, but not, we respectfully submit, all 
literature. 
J.3B.C.W. 


BOOK NOTES 


Volume XXIV of Istanpica, AN ANNUAL 
RELATING TO ICELAND AND THE Fiske _ Icr- 
LANDIC COLLECTION IN CoRNELL UNTVERSITY 
Lisrary, published in 1935, consists of a sup- 
plementary bibliography entitled The Sagas 
of Icelanders (Islendinga Ségur). A_ full 
quarter of a century ago, Professor Halldor 
Hermannsson, the editor of the series, pub- 
lished a bibliography of the Sagas of Ice- 
landers which covered the field down to 1908. 
The present bibliography covers the ground 


to the present time, and it is significant of | 


the growing interest in the subject that it is 
almost as large a book as the original work. 

The bibliography includes Collections and 
Selections, texts and translaticns; Individual 
Sagas and Tales; Works on the Literature, 
History, and Civilization of the Period. An 
appendix lists novels, dramas, and poems with 
subjects drawn from the Sagas of Icelanders. 
The price of the volume is $2.00, and it can 
be bought from the Cornell University Press. 


Professor Watson Kirkconnell of Wesley 
College, Winnipeg, who is well known for his 
translations of Icelandic verse, has recently 
published a little anthology of verse transla- 
tions entitled Canadian Overtones (Columbia 
Press, Winnipeg. Price $1.00) in which he offers 
samples from the works of fifteen Icelandic- 
Canadian poets, five Swedish, and one Nor- 
wegian, with biographical and critical notes. 
Readers of the Review will not be surprised 
to discover the accents of genuine poetry in 
the selections from Stephan G. Stephansson, 
but the general level of the Icelandic verse, 
some of it by farm laborers and carpenters, 
some by school teachers and doctors, and some 
by professional writers like Einar P. Jénsson, 
the editor of Légberg, is remarkably high. 
Among the Swedish-Canadian poets repre- 
sented are Arthur A. Anderson, whose volume 
of verse Stoft has already been recommended 
in these columns, and Sten Goerwell, a cousin 
of the poet Almgqvist. Professor Kirkconnell 
deserves the gratitude both of the poets and 
their readers for making these poems accessi- 
ble in translations often distinguished and al- 
ways smooth and rhythmical. 
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SHIPS AND TRAVEL 


Tue DanisH-AMERICAN Boy Scouts’ 
Visit TO DENMARK 


The sudden cancellation of the Scandinavian- 
American Line’s sailings from New York caused 
an interruption in the plan already arranged for 
the American Boy Scouts’ trip to Denmark this 
summer. Through the efforts of interested people 
here and in Denmark an arrangement has now 
been made by which the boys will leave New York 
on the Gdynia-America [.ine’s ship Pilsudski on 
June 14, and return on the same company’s new 
ship Batory on July 23. The boys will enjoy more 
comfort on board this new and modern liner and, 
the cost of the transportation will be considerably. 
reduced. For these reasons it is expected that 
a larger number of boys will make the trip than at 
first estimated. While in Denmark the boys will be 
guests in Danish Boy Scouts’ homes. 


New Surppinc Route BETWEEN SWEDEN 
AND DENMARK 

A new, direct shipping route between Gothen- 
burg and Frederikshavn has just been opened. 
Traffic is maintained by a newly launched motor- 
ship the Kronprinsessan Ingrid, named after Den- 
mark’s Swedish-born Crown Princess. Accommo- 
dating four hundred passengers and thirty auto- 
mobiles, the vessel sails from Gothenburg daily, 
making the crossing in about three hours. The new 
route is expected to become very popular this 
summer, especially to motorists, both Swedish and 
foreign. It is now possible for visitors from the 
Continent or America to land their cars in Gothen- 
burg, enjoy a scenic journey through Sweden and 
Norway, and with their automobiles sail again in 
comfort from Gothenburg for a motor tour of 
lovely Denmark and the Continent. 


GorHeNBURG Martine Museum Has 
Price.tess Surppinc Re ics 


After resting in the earth for more than 1500 
years, the oldest sailing ship ever found in Scan- 
dinavia has now been completely reconstructed and 
is shown in the new magnificent Marine Museum in 
Gothenburg. The Galtabeck Ship, as it is called, 
was discovered eight years ago by a farmer digging 
a ditch at Galtabeck on Sweden’s west coast. The 
ship is about fourteen meters long, clinker-built 
of oak, and beautifully shaped. It carried a mast 
with a square sail, but could also be propelled by 
oars. By means of careful analysis it has been fixed 
that the ship dates from about a.p. 400. Among 
other originals or copies in the museum showing 
the progress of Swedish shipping from the Viking 
days to our times, is a scale model of the Swedish 
Mayflower, the sturdy Kalmar Nyckel (The Key 
to Kalmar) which in 1638 carried the first Swed- 
ish settlers to the shores of the Delaware River, 
where they founded the Swedish Crown Colony in 
the reign of Queen Christina, daughter of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus. The tercentenary of this 
historic event will be widely observed in Delaware 
in 1938. The museum also contains a large aquar- 
ium, as well as departments for shipbuilding, 
lighthouse and pilot service, the fishing industry, 
and water sports. Other copies show the famous 
Swedish East India packets; a model representing 
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PROPOSED SAILINGS 1936 
(Subject to change) 
From 
GOTHENBURG 
May 16 
May 30 


kRoM 
Niw York 
June 4 
June 10 
North Cape 
Cruise 
July 1 
July 11 
July 25 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Kungsholm 
Drottningholm 


June 18 
June 20 
June 30 
July 13 
Aug. 2 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 29 
Sept. 12 


Kungsholm 
Gripsholm 
Drottningholm 
Gripsholm 
Kungsholm 
Drottningholm 
Gripsholm 
Kungsholm 
Drottningholm 


SUMMER VIKING CRUISES 
From New York 
North Cape-Russia Cruise 
42 Days—Kungsholm—June 30 


Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden and Denmark. From $495. 


Viking Lands-Russia Cruise 
34 Days—Gripsholm—July 25 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Nor- 


way, Sweden, Visby, Finland, Russia and 
Denmark. Rates from $360. 
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1936-SHORT CRUISES 
from New York 
(Subject to change) 


Aug. 12, 11 a.m., E.S.T.—5 days—$50 up 
KUNGSHOLM to Bermuda 


29, 11 a.m., E.S.T.—5 days—$50 up 
GRIPSHOLM to Bermuda 


Oct. 8, 12 Noon, E.S.T.—s5 days—$s50 up 
KUNGSHOLM to Bermuda (Columbus Day) 


Oct. 14, 11 a.m., E.S.T.—5 days—$50 up 
KUNGSHOLM to Bermuda 


Nov. 21, 5 p.m., E.S.T.—9 days—$8o0 up 
GRIPSHOLM to Nassau-Havana (Thanksgiving) 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


These are ideal short cruises at low cost. 


Aug. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, Ill 
Minneapolis, Minn 


181 N. Michigan Ave. 
526 Second Ave., South 
Boston, Mass....... so uveensctcvcccsses 154 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, Calif 760 Market St., 2nd Floor 
412 W. Sixth St. 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 
Detroit, Mich 107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
Montreal, Que., Can.....1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
Halifax, N.S., Can 71 Upper Water St. 
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the first engine-driven vessel running between 
Sweden and the United States seventy-five years 
ago, as well as models of the modern motor liners 
Kungsholm and Gripsholm. 





“InprANs” INVADE DENMARK AS 
DanisH-AMERICAN Fotk DANCERS 


Under the leadership of Chief Whirling Thunder 
of the Winnebago Tribe of American Indians, 
twelve young Danish-American gymnasts left New 
York on the Gdynia-America Line’s Pilsudski on 
May 19, for an extensive exhibition tour in Den- 
mark. They will form one of the groups among 
fifty members of the Danish-American Athletic 
Club of Chicago, all pupils of Niels Bukh, interna- 
tionally known for his system of fundamental 
gymnastics and physical culture, of the College of 
Gymnastics at Ollerup, Denmark. This will be the 
first known invasion of Scandinavia by American 
Indian folk dancers. All participants will be in 
full Indian regalia, while the various dances are 
considered absolutely authentic both in form and 
color. Other exhibition teams include a group of 
fourteen women gymnasts under the direction of 
Karl Sérensen, and a group of sixteen folk dancers 
under the leadership of Anker Jensen. 





Tue Norwectan America LINE 
Hap a Goop Year, 1935 


From the latest report of the Norwegian Amer- 
ica Line’s business of last year is noted that the 
steamers Bergensfjord and Stavangerfjord made 
eighteen round trips to and from the United States 
carrying altogether 8,900 passengers as compared 
to 1934 when a total of 8,339 traveled on the two 
liners. The cargo traffic on the company’s various 
routes showed an increase of from 360,000 tons in 
1934 to 384,000 tons in 1935. Net earnings of the 
company aggregated 1,423,621 kroner. The New 
York office of the line reports that for the summer 
months of this year the steamers are practically 
booked full in cabin and tourist classes. Three large 
conventions to be held in Norway this summer add 
considerably to the heavy tourist traffic of this 
year, the World’s Sunday School convention in 
Oslo in July, the International Congress of Mathe- 
maticians, also in Oslo in July, and the Interna- 
tional Congress of Archaeologists, in Oslo in Au- 
gust. The International Jamboree with seven thou- 
sand participants will meet at Jeléi near Moss in 
July. International yacht races are held at Oslo in 
June and July. 





Tue American Rovte To 
NorTHERN Europe 


The American Scantic Line operates the four 
“Scan” steamers between New York, Copenhagen, 
and Baltic ports. These steamers, all sister ships, 
are equipped with all modern fittings from bow 
to stern. They are large enough for comfort with- 
out formality and grandeur, and have a real home- 
like atmosphere of congeniality and informality, 
retaining the “tang” of the sea, lost on the monster 
ships. This summer the line runs four Northland 
Cruises from New York during which five coun- 
tries are visited, the ten-thousand-mile journey 
lasting forty-two days. 

C.N. 


TRAVEL 






















What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
Cre. 

With Introductory Text by 

Borje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 


Order from 
The 


American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


New York 
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Resplendent in its park 
setting, the Plaza, New 
York’s leading hotel, 
possesses the distinction 
of being the rendezvous of the 
social world. ..It is the acknow- 
ledged standard of excellence 
in service, both here and abroad. 
Single rooms from $5 . . . Double 
rooms from $7. Suites from $10. 
HenryA. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 
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FACING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTY-NINTH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 









































Send Your 1935 Issues 


of the Review 





to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price, $2.50. 

Title page and Index for 1935 will be sent 
to subscribers upon request. 
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